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Imported HOLLAN D BULBS 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus and Other Bulbs 


Flowers that will Sing the Gay Song of Spring 


in your Garden—from March into June 
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A thousand and one lovely shades and brilliant colors (many new this 
season) locked up in these Imported Holland Bulbs—awaiting only your 
personal choice for planting NOW. 

Surely, there are just the right spots in every garden, large or small, in 
groups by your entrance gate, bordering a walk or hedge, or make a 
colorful picture against evergreens: almost anywhere is right for their 


gay colors. You just have to plant them, Mother Nature does the rest. 


BUT, BE SURE the bulbs you order are actually Imported from 
HOLLAND; for the supreme quality of these Bulbs, in size, form and 


color, is the result of centuries of devoted culture by their growers. 


ASK YOUR DEALER —showing this emblem — for 
our 3 beautiful booklets on the culture of Bulbs. 
You will find them at Bulb, Seed, Hardware, Chain 


and Department Stores, Nurseries and Florists in Associated 


the U.S.A. and Canada. Associated Bulb Growers 
of Holland, 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * 
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READERS © #uestions Answered 


When should azaleas be trimmed to improve their shape? 

It should be done as early as possible after the flowers have 
passed. The flower buds for the following year are produced on 
the new growth and pruning after that results in less flowers. 

7 y 5 A 
What is the best way to store delphinium seeds until Spring? 


Keep them in a closed container in a cool, dry place. 
2: 8 














Will the pick-a-back plant or tolmiea live in a hot dry room? 

This plant comes from the cool moist streamsides of the West 
Coast woods and, therefore, cannot stand as much drought as a 
cactus or succulent. However, it will stand a reasonable amount of 
abuse. 

y ry ¢ 

If I purchase a hive of bees next year, how many pounds of honey 
can I expect from it? 

According to the most reliable figures not over 50 pounds of 
honey can be expected on top of what the bees eat (100-200 
pounds) and possibly less, if all conditions are not favorable. 

y 5 + 


Do globe artichokes need protection over Winter? 
They should have some protection in the northern states. 





Either make a mound of not-too-fine ashes over them or invert 


some baskets over the plants and cover with straw or leaves. 
Pe eS 


Am I correct that there are also tuberous-rooted morning glories? | 


Yes, there are many species of ipomoeas from all parts of the 
world. Some are tuberous such as the common sweet potato, I. 
batatas; I, dissecta north to Florida, Georgia and Texas; /. 
pandurata found Connecticut to Florida and Texas; and /. 
leptophylla, the bush morning-glory. All are readily started from 
seeds if the seed coats are notched. Tubers of the tender sorts 
need to be stored indoors to survive the Winter. 

2 ¢ 

Should I wait until the ground freezes before banking my roses? 

One can wait until the ground has begun to freeze but it is 
usually better and easier to hill the soil up just before it freezes. 
Eight to 12 inches is usually enough. After the ground is frozen 
hard cover it with straw, leaves or manure to keep it frozen all 
Winter. 


A x y 


My boxwood burns badly every Winter. What can I do to make 


the plants look better? 

After the burning has occurred the only thing one can do is to 
cut off all that has died out completely. Further damage can be 
prevented by covering the plants with evergreen branches or by 
erecting burlap or wooden shelters over them each Winter. 

y xy v 

I am interested in trying some of the western erythroniums. When 
should they be planted? 

They may be moved any time while they are dormant. Fall is 
as good a time as any. 

, ££. # 
Is the allegheny vine a native and if so where is it found? 
The allegheny vine or climbing fumitory, Adlumia fungosa, 


is native to most of eastern United States. It is a biennial and | 


prefers moist thickets where it climbs up over the shrubs and 
opens its flowers in the sun. 
or #2 


What does cedar rust look like? My cedars have a very brownish 
tinge every Summer. 

The rust produces fairly-large apple-like structures which in 
Spring produce long, tentacle-like protuberances when wet. If 
the cedars are brownish in Summer, they are more likely troubled 
by the red spider mite which may be controlled by a thorough 
svringing with a powerful stream of water from a hose at least 
once a week through the Summer. 
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f Effective Plant Protection 





or Storing 
Bulbs — protect with 


BULB DISINFECTANT 


Wils-O-Dip is exclusively manufactured by Andrew 
Wilson Inc. It is an organic mercurial preparation 
highly efficient in the protective treatment of bulbs or 
corms against fungous and bacterial plant diseases. 
FIVE to TEN Minutes soaking usually does what 
inorganic mercurials take TWO to SEVEN Hours to do! 
i, Pt. e $1.50 1 Pt. e $2.70 
1 Gal. * $19.50 


Two “TOP FLIGHT” Sprays 


For General Greenhouse Use 
Wiksons 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The Safe, NICOTINE Spray 


There is nothing finer than O. K. Plant Spray for use on 
Orchids and other tender plants. Safe and remarkably 
effective with its double-acting ingredients. Will not 
burn or discolor, 


1 Qt. « $1.15 
1 Gal. * $3.50 





5 Gals. « $13.50 
30 Gal. Drum « $63.00 


Wilson’ 
SUPER-CIDE 


The High Dilution — 2-Way Spray 


Wilson’s SUPER-CIDE is a combination of the “BIG 
Three” — D.D.T. — ROTENONE — PYRETHRUM., 
It needs only the addition of water at the rate of 1 gal. 
to 100 gals. of water, and provides exceptional control 
over both chewing and sucking insects. Use it with 
absolute safety on all types of flowers and plants. 


, Qt. « $3.25 5 Gals. * $45.00 
Gal « $9.75 10 Gals. (2/5's) « $85.00 
o 


For information and prices of other of 
Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. 
H-10. 
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SPRINGFIELD NEW JERS 


Glon Ceve and White Pluins, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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Gift Shopping 
Center—U.S.A. 


HORTICULTURE readers will find here 
fine and unusual gift ideas from 
many places. 




















Early American 


KNITTING BOWL 


Quaintly designed and fashioned by craftsmen with a feeling 
for old things Hardwood, hand-rubbed to a rich mahog 
any or antique maple finish. Smooth, deep bowl measures 


15’ in diameter; stands 21’’ overall. Postpaid 
in 48 states $14.95 


Send check or money order. No COD’s 


The Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. D-10 Dedham, Mass. 








New ! Wishing Well Table Lamp 


Filled with flowers or ivy it makes a quaint, 
charming planter’s lamp for garden, nursery, 
kitchen, any room in your home. Roof and posts 
of California redwood. Suede-like, velvety-soft 
textured base in choice of brown, red, blue, black, 
white, orange or yellow. Completely wired and 
ready for use, indoors or out. $5.95 postpaid, 
direct from manufacturer. 10-day morey-hback 
guarantee. U. S. Patent 2297153. Jack John- 
son Co., Dept. 7103, 3365 Army Street, San 
Francisco 10. 


GARDEN GIFTS For CHRISTMAS 


Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 
S L NINVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 





Ome Ome © OO" Cer... ccc cckcces . .$1.40 
12 24” and 12 36” for ose a ae 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for...... $1.25 
S L NINVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
6-10’’ and 6-15” ~~ 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 75¢ 


S LN GARDEN LINE...... ; .... $1.00 
_W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


HOMEMADE CANDY 
Creamy, rich, with a flavor that 
only fresh dairy and farm prod- 
ucts can give. Send for your 
free Mail Order Booklet today 
and choose your favoryes from 
our varied assortment. MARCY 


FARM CANDY, Depi. H3 73 
== - ARM = we Dept H3, 117. 
am» Chestnut Street, Newton Upper 
ann CANDY Falls 64, Massachusetts. 
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By FRANK K. BALTHIS 


Author of ** Plants in the Home” 


INTER is the time when growing 

house plants is such a fascinating 
hobby that most everyone is happily en- 
gaged in it. Some are very successful while 
others are often heard to say that they 
simply can not grow anything which is, of 
course, untrue. The successful indoor gar- 
deners may not know why success is theirs 
and the unsuccessful ones cannot say what 
is their difficulty. However, success may not 
mean the same thing to everyone, for the 
gardener who is satisfied with a plant pro- 
ducing a single bloom is content while an- 
other must realize his dream of a plant filled 
with gorgeous or delicate flowers. 

All the plants belonging to the higher 
order of plants flower. Palms, fittonias, 
sansevierias, crotons and others of a similar 
nature flower when the conditions are con- 
genial. Under the average conditions found 
in steam heated rooms it is remarkable that 
plants endure as long as they do. It is said 
that many such rooms are five per cent drier 
than the desert and yet the indoor gardener 
tries to grow every kind of plant, always 
hoping for them to develop into the beauti- 
ful specimens that he has seen illustrated 
in the catalogs. Some plants, fortunately, 
are so persistent that they seem determined 
to flourish irrespective of conditions. These 
are the type that are most likely to succ 2ed 
in the house. Hence, the gardener should 
make a careful selection of the plants he 
wishes to grow. 

Plants require a certain degree of light. 
Some require full sunlight, while others are 
content to stand in semi darkness or the 
subdued light of the north window where 
the sun never enters. As a rule, flowering 
plants must have more light than foliage 
plants. During the winter months when the 
sun’s rays are low practically all plants may 
stand where they receive more sunlight or 
even the maximum light of the south 
window. 

Plants are never satisfied when placed in 
a room that lacks humidity and is stuffy. 
It is difficult to supply sufficient humidity 
for many of the desirable tropical plants. 
Hence, the gardener should supply this lack 
by placing pans of water on the radiators 
or using humidifiers. He may also place the 
pots in larger ones and keep sphagnum moss 
packed between them, never permitting the 
moss to be so saturated with water that it 
affects the root system of the plant. Window 
boxes may be used in the same manner with 
good results. Svringing the plants is a good 
practice, for it removes the accumulation 
of dust on the foliage and aids in keeping 
the insects under control. This is best done 


in the morning to enable the foliage to dr) 
before the lowering temperature at night. 

If it is possible, an average room tempera 
ture of 70 degrees is satisfactory for prac 
tically all kinds of plants. Sharp, sudden 
changes, as frequently occurs, are not so 
good but a drop of no more than 10 degrees 
will not be injurious or check the growth. 
Keeping the plants secure against frost or 
drafts during Winter is all-important. This 
may be easily accomplished by removing 
the plants from too close contact with the 
windows or, if this is difficult, newspapers 
may be placed between the plants and the 
windows at night — or at anytime injury 
may be anticipated. 

Plants need food but applications of food 
should be intelligently made. Growing, ac- 
tive plants must be fed but when plants are 
resting, as all plants do, very little food 
should be given, if any. Plants that appear 
to be always active, such as the palms, 
foliage plants of various kinds and some 
flowering plants usually rest during Winter 
and need little fertilizing. They must not, 
however, be permitted to be stunted be- 
cause of a lack of food. 

When the gardener learns the art of 
watering he will have arrived a long way 
toward his goal of success in plant growing. 
The rule to follow is to water plants when 
the soil is dry and the plants need water. 
This may be once, twice, three or even more 
times a week depending upon the type of 
plant and the conditions under which it is 
compelled to grow. The home gardener 
must determine the requirements of his own 
plants and not listen to the methods adopted 
by his neighbor. Some plants will grow in 
water for a long time but no plant will exist 
forever in water, unless it is an aquatic. 

However, the growing of plants indoors 
requires common garden sense plus the 
selection of material and the realization 
that a little study of the plant’s natural 
habitat will be helpful in determining under 
what conditions it does best. Suitable soil 
is a factor of course but soil simply supports 
the plant. It is the elements in the soil and 
their availability that enables the plant to 
develop satisfactorily. 

There is no one kind of soil or one soil 
mixture in plant growing for plants seem 
to succeed in various soil. True, ferns and 
similar plants seem to do best in a light soi! 
and yet many are grown in a comparatively 
heavy soil. The average gardener simply 
uses the soil he has at hand, perhaps getting 
his supply from the vegetable garden, add 
ing a little sand for porosity, some com 
mercial plant food or decayed cow manure 
which is certainly at a premium in cities 
and with sufficient drainage, pots his plants 
and they do well if the other conditions are 
suitable. 
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The Armchair 
| Shopper 


suggests you shop early and easily, in 
HORTICULTURE’S columns, right 
from your own armchair. 

















FOOD PARCELS 


for shipment to 


FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


For those who desire to send food 
to relatives or friends in foreign 
countries we offer a variety of ex- 
port boxes of desired foods. Or 
you may make your own selection 
from our fresh, varied stocks. Expert 
attention is given to the packing 
and shipping. 

You are assured of S. S. Pierce 
quality, value and dependability. 


Full details will 
nished on 
inquiry to: 


be gladly fur- 
request. Address your 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


113 BROOKLINE AVENUE 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 














ISTINCTIVE FLOWER CONTAINERS, subtly 

colored, unusual texture, classical forms in yellow, 
light blue, turquoise matrix. 
Large pillow $1.95 

5’ x Li xX y seed 4’ x 4” x 2° 
314” Jar $1.10 6’’ Square $1.10 

Postpaid, No C.O.D.’s please 
RUTH SHOPM YER 

Manchester Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Small $1.10 





flower lovers 





}} 125 Madison, Dept. HT, Chicago 3, tit. 
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Flower Care 


When you receive a corsage place it in 

_ your refrigerator, still in the box, until you 

are ready to wear it. Keeping flowers cool 
helps them to stay fresh. 

To keep a corsage for more than one 
wearing place it on moist cotton in its ori- 
ginal box or in a covered dish in the refriger- 

_ ator. Then place a piece of moist cotton 
directly over the corsage. 

In freezing weather do not wear your 
corsage out into the cold but carry it in the 
florist’s box to your destination and then 
pin it on. 

When you receive a box of cut flowers 
from the florist cut off a half-inch of the 
stems and place the flowers in a vase or pail 
tall enough to submerge the stems up to 
the neck of the bloom for a couple of hours 
before arranging. This will help the flowers 
absorb any moisture which may have been 
lost during the time they were out of water. 
Cutting the stems opens up the water-con- 
ducting tubes which very often are blocked 
by air. 

If you like to wear a hat fashioned of real 
flowers for Easter or any dress-up occasion, 
you can keep it nice by having the florist 
spray the real flowers with a new wax or 
latex preservative. 

SociETy OF AMERICAN FLOoRIsTs. 


NATURAL FLOWER COASTERS 


A beautiful California grown flower in all its 
Delight- 
Coaster won't stick to glass. 3” 
No C.O.D.’s. 





vivid color embedded in clear plastic. 
fully different. 
diameter. Set of 4, $4.25 postpaid. 


ADELINE STUDIO 


2151 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, California _| 








55 Falmouth Street 8 








The Armchair 
Shopper 


presents unique and timely gift sugges- 
tions from well-known, reliable 
American concerns. 


























SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 
Fits Any Window 


Doubles window garden capacity, or displays 
prize miniatures! Ivory enameled all-metal shelv- 
ing. 4” deep, ad- 
justs telescopically 
to fit windows 24” 
to 39” wide. Fas- 
tens easily at all 
heights. No inter- 
ference with cur- 
tains. Best in pairs. 





$9.95 each 
ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 
871 
BRECK BLDG. 
BRECK Sone 
on oe oe ee ee, MASS. 





“Famous as the Back Bay” 


KUM-UP-TU'S 


DATE NUT ROLL 


Full natural flavor of dates, nuts and marshmallow. Can be 
served in many ways; as a dessert or confection, pleasing to 
both young and @d. An ideal, unusual gift. Will keep in 
detinitely. 
$1.25 Lb. Mailed postpaid anywhere 
KUM-UP-TU LUNCHEON 
Boston 15, Mass. 





No. 1109 
No. 2000 


x 434,” 
No. 201 


5456 NORTH BROADWAY 





-Solid Copper or Brass Basket Planter. Highly polished and lacquered 
wide x 514” high. Price $2.00 each. 


to retain its permanent finish. Size: 434” 


Solid Copper or Brass Lantern Planter. High lustre finish. Height 141,4’’ 
wide. Price $3.50 each or two for $6.50. 


Solid Copper or Brass Wall Bracket. To beautify your home. A natural 
for holiday gifts. Price $1.50 each or two for $2.75. 


Please send remittance with order. POSTPAID any zone in the United States 


COPPER SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6’ 0” X i *« iid 
Large enough to store 
your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 
your equipment in 
top working order. 


$195.00 


F.O.B. Factory 


Easy Erection—Pre-war Quality — 
Shipped Anywhere from Stock— 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 

THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


DIVISION OF ALLIED-HODGSON HOUSING CORP. 
393 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER | 








New Solar Greenhouse 



















Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


| 

Fresh flowers all year ‘round .... varieties you never 
thought you could grow before... . It’s easy in this new 
Solar Greenhouse... . in fact gardening is ever so much 
| easier in a greenhouse than in the outdoor garden.... 
everything is arranged to make plant life healthy and 
luxurious. Solar pictured measures 18 ft. wide.... any 
length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. Also made in 14 ft. and 
25 ft. widths. Materials come cut-to-fit for easy erection on 
your grounds by any good mechanic, or we can furnish the 
building complete in localities where we have workmen. 
Write for folder. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 















Irvington, N. Y 


Des Plaines, Ilh 





St. Catharines, Ont. 
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, - ~asy-to-put- rt Greenhouse—page 
P ACTORY America’s First | 730 Fifth Avenue Sn 
over, Massachusetts Prefabricator New York, N. Y. 
Dover 57 Circle 7-1691 
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UPRIGHT YEW HEDGE 22 54°23: 


100 ft. of hedge, 114 ft. apart, uses 67 Rom 
costs $53.60 in 9-12 inch size, {$80 a 100} 
9-12" $80 (100) 
(25 for $22.50) 
12-15” $95 (100° 
(25 for $25.00) 


RHODODENDRONS *:' 35°! 


Fine Young Plants, 12 in. High. endie now, but will grow bushy. Small 
Ball of Earth. Not Prepaid. Pay Express {about 8c a plant} on arrival. 


RHODODENDRON, Maximum; white in July » 50 for $17.50 (5 for $3.00) 


Aristocrat of all 
hedges. Bushy, twice 
transplanted, not 
spindly seedlings: 


50 or more 
@, 100 rate 


15-18” $125 (100) 
(25 for $32.50) 





100 
RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense; rose in June * 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) Plants 
‘2 RHODODENDRON, Carolina; pink in May * 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) (25 each) 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel); pink-white in June * 50 for $20.00 (5 for $3.00) $47.50 


Any five of above, 11% ft. B & B, bushy specimens {4 years older; 
12 timees heavier}. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees for $15.75 


A ” DWARF FRUITS ':25225:" 


fun if done from the ground. And it is 
fruit per acre, too. All your old favorite varieties, the same large fruit. 


ff 









if dwarfed fruits only are planted. More 


Write 
for 
Catalog 





OFFER A: One each all six, 
2-year-olds, fruit possible 1950, 
tor $23.00. 

OFFER B: The same, 
older, $31.00. 


Balanced Home Orchard that takes care of pollen- 
ization: APPLES: 1 McIntosh, 1 Wealthy; PEARS: 
1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess; also 7] Elberta PEACH, 1 
German Prune PLUM. 





a year 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE J 
Dept. H-10 50 Gua. i New York (7), N. Y. ; 
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THE COVER: October Sugar Maple. Winston Pote from A. Devaney, Inc. 


Gade wok cde 


ROCK GARDENS can be built any time this Fall and then they have all 
Winter to settle and condition so that they will be ready for planting 
in the Spring. 


ROSES can be planted in the late Fall over much of America save the 
really cold sections. Order now and have the beds ready for later 
delivery — usually in November. Dig deep, enrich the soil with bone 
meal, well-rotted manure and other organic material. Rose beds should 
settle well before planting. 


BULB PLANTING time is here. Bulbs should go in as soon as possible 
but, if deliveries are late, as usual with lilies, have the beds ready and 
cover with a mulch to prevent freezing. Be sure to dig deeply so the 
roots will have a chance to go down and down. Put food down deeply, 
too. 


EVERGREENS need a thorough soaking frequently during the Fall, 
especially the poor, thirsty wretches condemned to perpetual drought 
under the eaves of your house. If the soil about their roots is not wet 
when hard freezing weather comes, they will suffer during the Winter. 


FROST may come at any time now and while a light one will not hurt 
most Summer bulbs, it will some tenderer things. At any event, dig all 
bulbs carefully and be sure to store them properly if you want to have 
them for replanting next Spring. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS are very accommodating. You can dig and move 
them about even when they are in full flower to make the most of 
them. They can even be potted up and brought indoors. 


October 1948 


WINTER COVERING should NOT be applied now. Wait until the 
ground is well frozen before applying it. The idea is to keep plants cold 
— not warm. 

CHECK VINES and roses for loose ends which would sway about in 
Winter winds and damage the rest of the plants. Cut them off or tie 
them securely. 


CLEAN UP under fruit trees. Burn or bury all diseased drops and if the 
leaves are diseased burn them, too. Many pests winter over in fruits and 
on leaves. 

BURN dahlia tops, corn stalks and large weeds if they have been troubled 
with borers or other pests. 

HARVEST your vegetables before frost ruins them. Often frost can be 
cheated by covering plants, like tomatoes at nightfall with old rugs, 
burlap — anything that will trap ground heat and prevent the plants 
from cooling below 32 degrees. 

FERTILIZING AND PRUNING should cease because such work may 
stimulate plant material such as trees and shrubs into active growth. 
This will be soft and certainly be winterkilled. 

STORE some good soil for use in starting seeds next Spring and for re- 
potting house plants. 

PLAN to force a few pans or pots of Spring bulbs so you will have them 
during the Winter. 





Arno H. Neuruinc, Director of Publications; Wituiam H. 
CxiarKk, Editor; Eowin F. STEFFEK, Associate Editor; JAMES 
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Chairman; Ray M. Koon; Joun CHAanpDier. 


Published monthly at Horticutturat Har, Boston 15, 
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the co-operation of The Horticultural Society of New York 
and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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An America without elms is difficult to imagine but such a con- 
dition may become a reality. The Dutch elm disease, a fungus, 
has killed many elms in the Northeast the past few years and is 
now well distributed in many states. Probably no elm anywhere is 
safe! Recent demonstration that DDT spray will kill the vector 
or carrier of the fungus, the elm bark beetle, holds real promise 
of hope. At the same time the remedy poses a challenge — for the 
spray is effective only when properly applied. This means com- 
munity action as well as organization by district, state and fed- 
eral agencies. It is a big job, the salvation of our elms — but 
there is hope that many of them can be saved if we work together 
promptly. 

It should be made clear that there is not much an individual 
can do to save his trees once they have been attacked. Authorities 
offer the following four recommendations which may help your 
trees escape: 1. Spray to control leaf eating insects; 2. Careful 
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pruning to remove all dead, dying and sick growth; 3. Encourage 
vigorous growth by fertilizing and cultivation and; 4. The de- 
struction by immediate burning of all cut elm wood. Elm logs and 
fireplace wood, with the bark left on enable the beetle to live over 
Winter. This last recommendation is the most important. Com- 
plete the burning of all elm wood before the first of April. 

Only a careful laboratory examination will positively identify 
the Dutch elm disease. However, the following characteristics 
may be used in deciding on trees from which specimens for testing 
may be taken: 1. Yellowing, wilting and early dropping of tip 
foliage; 2. One large limb showing the above trait in an other 
wise normal tree and; 3. Prevalence of dead wood on a weak 
tree. 

Samples should be mailed to your state laboratory or to federa 
Elm Disease Laboratory at East Orange, N. J. No charge is mad 
but be sure to enclose your name and address for a report. 
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SE Vative iz aosds Y= yn Coles 


By RACHEL CAUGHEY 


Antrim, New Hampshire 


OST planting of ornamental trees and shrubs is undertaken 
with a desire to get the greatest possible amount of Spring 
bloom. As a result many parks and home gardens are spectacular 
in April and May, only to be drab and uninteresting in the Autumn 
months. We all want the joy of Spring flowers but hy careful 
planning we can have an almost equally spectacular season of 
color from the brilliant foliage and fruit of many trees and shrubs 
in the Autumn. 

Long before the Summer is over red maples and tupelos begin 
to stretch out their brightly-colored boughs. In late September 
and early October the color of our native trees reaches its height. 
Naturally, the largest and most common trees whose leaves color 
in the Fall provide much of the color but without a host of other 
plants of all sizes, the picture would be incomplete. Many a bare 
hill and pasture owes its Persian-carpet effect to lowbush blue- 
berries, running blackberries, and other such low-growing plants. 

The white ash develops dark purplish-bronze shades but its 
leaves fall early. The oaks, on the other hand, develop their color- 
ing late and after most of the other leaves have fallen, present 
the most brilliant color in the landscape, especially on the 
younger trees. If oaks were shrubs, there would be none that 
would give the gardener a more satisfying display of rich deep red 
and after most of the color is gone, the brown leaves hang on and 
along with the pale leaves of the beech add warmth to the Winter 
scene. 

Leaning out from the edges of the woods, along the stone walls, 
and dotted through the pastures are smaller trees and shrubs, the 
shadbush, the mountain ash with its yellow leaves and brilliant 
fruit; hawthorns of various kinds, the yellows and reds of the 
foliage almost hiding the red fruit. Some of the crabapples are 
strikingly handsome in fruit. Most of them are medium-sized 
trees but Malus floribunda arnoldiana with clouds of white flowers 
in Spring, and currant-sized red fruits that hang on all Winter 
(birds permitting) is only as large as a fair-sized shrub. 

Two vines may add much to the display. The woodbine, 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia, which is widely planted has dark 
crimson foliage and dark blue berries. Bittersweet, Celastrus 
scandens, has pale yellow foliage and its yellow pods open to show 
the scarlet fruits. This is not a vine to be planted in a small space, 
for it not only climbs rampantly but its orange-colored roots 
spread far and wide, sending up vigorous shoots in lawn and 
flower bed. However, where there is room it is a graceful green 
vine all Summer and its fruits last. 

A third vine, not to be planted at all, in spite of its beautiful 
Fall coloring, is the poison-ivy Rhus toxicodendron. It should, of 
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course, be eradicated but our roadsides will lose a considerable 
part of their Fall brilliance when that is done. 

The staghorn sumac, Rhus typhina, is prominent with its bright 
red leaves and the plumes of velvety red fruits last long. It spreads 
more than is desirable but, nevertheless, is a shrub well worth 
having where there is room. It is picturesque at all times, the 
characteristic foliage adding a distinctive note to the Autumn 
landscape. 

Blackberries, both bush and running types, turn a beautiful 
dark red in the Fall but are not suitable in a small garden. The 
bush types especially are beautiful when in flower. 

One of the most striking berried shrubs is the black alder or 
winterberry [lex verticillata. Lacking the shining evergreen leaves 
of the English and American hollies it is, nevertheless, a very 
beautiful shrub with its small green leaves and bright red fruits. 
After the leaves fall the fruits usually remain on the bushes until 
well after Christmas. Although usually seen in damp places, it 
will grow in any soil that is not too dry but, like all hollies, plants 
of both sexes must be planted to produce berries. 

The barberries seem like native plants, for they have natural- 
ized themselves. Berberis vulgaris is a graceful shrub that grows 
up to eight feet, with short racemes of sweet-scented yellow flow- 
ers, beautifully colored leaves and Jong-lasting red fruits in the 
Fall. This should not be planted in wheat-growing regions, as it 
harbors wheat rust. The Japanese barberry, Berberis thunbergi. 
which does not harbor the rust is widely planted, and bird-sown 
plants are appearing in various places. 

The viburnums provide clusters of white flowers in the Spring 
and handsome fruits in the Autumn. Many of these are blue but 
V’. trilobum, the cranberrybush, has brilliant red berries. Vibur- 
nums are rather large for a small place but are being much planted 
where there is room, not only because they are good shrubs but 
because birds are very fond of their fruit. Indeed, in many in- 
stances the fruit is eaten before it has a chance to ripen. Recom- 
mended are V. pubescens canbyi, cassinioides, dentatum, lentago 
and prunifolium. 

The dogwoods come in all sizes from the flowering dogwood, 
Cornus florida, to the little bunchberry C. canadensis. Several of 
the shrubby species add color of leaf, fruit and stem. C. stolon- 
ifera, the red-osier dogwood, has vividly red stems: its berries are 
white. Its variety, C. s. flaviramea, is the golden-twig dogwood. 
The alternate-leaved dogwood, C. alternifolia, has purplish leaves 
and dark blue fruit. Its branches have an attractive symmetrically 
tiered habit of growth. The silky dogwood, C. amomum, has 
purplish stems and pale blue fruits. 

We often see, especially about old houses or where houses have 
been, plants of the snowberry, Symphoricarpos albus. It is a small 
shrub with insignificant flowers but the white fruits last all 
Winter. The Indian currant or coral-berry, S. orbiculatus, is 

See next page 
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Fall Hower 


By ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


R Fall arrangements there is a wide 
choice of material, especially after a 
Summer like this one which has resulted in 
an unusual luxuriance of late bloom. Typi- 
cal of the season is the goldenrod. Some 
goldenrods are tapered, slender stalks; 
others are broad and flat. Several are gener- 
ally found growing within the same area. 
It is worth mentioning that while the gold- 
enrod is a wild flower in the northeastern 
United States and is often unfairly accused 
of causing hay fever, it is a prized garden 
flower in many other parts of the world. 

Other roadside flowers and arrangement 
materials in this area include the brown 
seed stalks of dock which combine well 
with goldenrod and other flowers. Use the 
dock for primary material which goes to the 
extremities of the arrangement. Then the 
slender stalks of goldenrod are placed in 
position, while low in the arrangement may 
be used the broad, flat or full heads, and 
any other suitable open flowers. The dock 
and goldenrod give the distinctive brown 
and yellow color scheme, which may be 
modified by the use of ferns, milkweed pods 
or grasses. 

Dahlias are among the aristocrats of the 
Fall garden, and are rightly popular with 
amateur growers. They last well, if their 
stems are placed in hot water when they are 
cut. This expels the air from the stems and 
allows for the absorption of more water. 

There is great variety among the dahlias. 
The large-flowered types are effective when 
arranged with branches, fruiting shrubs 
and other foliage. The small-flowered varie- 
ties may be used with the plume-like celosia 
of suitable colors or with salvia and coleus. 
Some gardeners are not particularly inter- 
ested in producing super-sized dahlias and 
allow their plants to grow freely which pro- 
duces medium-sized blooms. These are 
more effective in arrangements, usually, 
than the big specimens. 

Scarlet sage is easily grown and is fre- 
quently planted in the wrong place or used 
badly in a bunch of cut flowers or an ar- 
rangement. For this reason there is some 
prejudice against it. Yet, it can be used 
most effectively with the Bishop of Landaff 
dahlia, « scarlet-flowered miniature with 
dark, almost bronze foliage. Also, it can be 
combined with the red-fruited viburnum or 
with coleus foliage of harmonious tones. An 
entirely different effect may be achieved by 
using these various shades of red with gray 
foliage, such as that of Silver King arte- 
misia, sideritis or Stachys lanata. 

Among the most prolific Fall flowers are 
zinnias, marigolds, asters and chrysanthe- 
mums. Even the beginning gardener knows 
there are many interesting varieties of each 
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but they are all round in form. Round flow- 
ers, as a rule, look their best when kept low 
in an arrangement, if other forms are in- 
cluded. The smaller flowers should be placed 
nearest the top. This rule applies also to 
roses, which put on their second big show of 
flowers in the Fall. Arrange them, begin- 
ning at the top, from buds to half-open 
blooms and then to the fully-opened 
flowers. 

Round flowers may be combined charm- 
ingly with plume cockscomb, salvia, gladi- 
olus, plume poppy, okra, milkweed pods or 
sumac. It is the artistic combination of the 
round blossoms with the more slender types 
which makes an arrangement interesting. 

Most arrangements that win prizes in 
flower shows consist of three types of ma- 
terial, although this may not be apparent to 
those who admire or criticize them. They 
are sometimes called the primary, second- 
ary and tertiary elements of an arrange- 
ment. Primary materials are thin, linear 
and graceful such as buds, grasses and 
twigs. Secondary material is of the branch- 
ing type. Examples include many kinds of 
shrubs, artemisia, etc. The tertiary ma- 
terials give weight and substance to the 
arrangement. In putting together a floral 
composition, the materials may be ar- 
ranged in this order, working down from the 
top or from the sides. 

Color should also be considered. All too 
often, a mere hodge-podge of color is 
thrown together which may be the way the 
flowers grow in an ordinary garden but does 
not meet the artistic requirements of an 
“arrangement.” When we arrange our 
flowers we do so with deliberate choice 
with respect to shape, color and line. There- 
fore, color should be considered no less 
earefully than the proper use of primary, 
secondary and tertiary forms. 

Contrast is a kind of harmony, as may be 
seen in many great paintings. A feathery 
pattern against a solid mass may make both 
the foreground and background more inter- 
esting and dramatic. For studies in con- 
trast, canna and hosta leaves are very use- 
ful. The red-leaved varieties of canna are 
effective with warm-colored flowers. As an 


example, try a few pieces of dock, two . 


canna leaves and a round flat head of golden- 
rod or a few gladiolus, zinnias, marigolds or 
dahlias. 

Hosta leaves turn yellow in the Fall and 
may be effectively used in arrangements. 
Other yellow leaves may be obtained from 
golden arborvitae and golden privet. In 
shape and color they may be as beautiful as 
flowers. Against other shrubbery they 
provide accent and artistic effect. 

It is imagination rather than the raw 
material which really makes the successful 
arrangement. This is obvious to those who 
study carefully the prize-winning exhibits 


at a good show. It calls for imagination to 
use a stalk of okra, for height and a few 
ginkgo leaves and some fruits of the castor 
plant for a center of interest—or to 
achieve a similarly good effect in a vertical 
arrangement by using green peppers and 
small green tomatoes and strawflowers as 
the center of interest. 

Autumn is both the season of full flower 
in the annual garden and the beginning of 
harvest. In addition to flowers, therefore, 
are available branches of persimmon, the 
blue fruits of Symplocos paniculata, the 
green fruits of the plantain lilies, the dark 
purple poke berries, viburnum and nandina 
berries. These may be used both before and 
after they ripen. Here are infinite opportu- 
nities for the imaginative and experimental 
artist in flowers. 

After all, it is not the quantity of ma- 
terial that counts but the skill with which it 
is used. Even with the most commonplace 
materials, the quality of distinction can be 
achieved, exactly as artists may create 
masterpieces with the most limited means. 
The greatest of all satisfactions, perhaps, is 
to create a “thing of beauty” with ma- 
terials which are usually considered ordi- 
nary and unimportant. 


Autumn Color 
From preceding page 


a slightly larger shrub with long-lasting 
red fruits. 

The aronias or chokeberries are good 
shrubs with their clusters of white or pinkish 
flowers in the Spring and handsome fruits in 
Autumn. A. arbutifolia has red fruit and 
A, melanocarpa black fruit. 

Few of the many plants commonly seen 
in gardens have brilliant fruit but there are 
a few wild plants that we may have if we 
can provide a woodsy corner for them. 
Among these are Clintonia borealis, with 
blue berries; jack-in-the-pulpit, Arisaema 
triphyllum, which develops into a mace of 
vivid scarlet; and the red and white bane- 
berries, Actaea rubra and alba. All are at- 
tractive in flower and leaf also. 

The little partridgeberry vine has small 
downy flowers, pretty green leaves and 
bright red fruit. Checkerberry, Gaultheria 
procumbens, provides both aromatic red 
fruit and leaf color. The young and tender 
leaves are brouzy and spicy for nibbling. 
The leaves develop red and bronzy shades 
in the Fall. Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi, is another trailer, with pink urm- 
shaped flowers, red fruits and leaves that 
color in the Fall. It does not require the 
partial shade demanded by the others but 
does need a well-drained acid soil. 

With this very partial mention of some 
of our native plants and the many others 
from foreign countries, it seems that any 
garden, large or small, may find plenty of 
material to produce a beautiful display of 
Fall color. These are but a few of the many 
plants which can add beauty to our coun 
tryside in the Autumn. Gardeners should 
observe thera more closely and bring into 
their gardens the ones they like best. 
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By MARGARET HERBST 
National Tulip Society 


UMEROUS byacinth novelties of merit 
will be available to the American 
garden lover within the next few years, for 
great strides are being made in their culture. 
Even now there are interesting specimens 
that should be on trial in your own garden. 
In white there are two varieties that will 
vie with the popular L’ Innocence — Carne- 
gie and Edelweiss. The latter can be espe- 
cially recommended for its large pure white 
bells and well-proportioned truss. Edel- 
weiss’s particular merit lies in the fact that 
it can be forced for early as well as late- 
flowering purposes and is also excellent 
out-of-doors. 

In pink and rose there is Anne Marie 
with a square truss of soft rose, gradually 
changing to rose buff, good for bowl cul- 
ture. For “red” try Jan Bos with its per- 
fectly-formed spikes and for blue Ostara 
described as eton blue with plenty of bells. 

Daffodils are also coming to the fore in 
greater variety. In white trumpet types, 
next to the popular Beersheba, is Mount 
Hood which some of you may have seen at 
the flower shows. Other recommendations 
for your attention are Roxane, Pres. Lebrun 
and Imperator. 

In bicolor trumpets none can surpass 
Music Hall. Bulb fanciers will also find 
Queen of Bicolors very dependable and pro- 
ductive of an abundance of gaily-colored 
blossoms. 

In the classical uniform yellow trumpet 
class King Alfred is still the leader but 
Golden Harvest is a worthy challenger be- 
cause of its deep yellow color and large size. 
Rembrandt is one of the earliest to flower 
but the real giant in this group is Unsur- 
passable, of deepest yellow and faultless form. 

In the medium-crowned section there is a 
wide range of beauties. To mention but a 
few of the incomparabilis type, there are 
Aranjuez with yellow perianth and a yellow 
crown deep orange at the mouth; Carlton 
of a soft clear yellow throughout; Dick 
Wellband with pure white perianth and a 
well-expanded crown of a bright orange 
flame; Scarlet Elegance, now becoming a 
standard variety and deservedly so, with an 
intense scarlet cup; and Semper Avanti 
with cream-white perianth and frilled cup 
of orange red. 

A decided acquisition to the barri section 
is La Riante with broad white perianth and 
large flat crown of deep crimson scarlet. It 
is ideal both for garden and pot culture. 

The old-fashioned double daffodils have 
been admired for centuries but the latest 
developments are of real interest. Feu de 
Joie has star-shaped flowers. Most of the 
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perianth is creamy white interspersed with 
a goodly number in golden-orange. Mary 
Copland is semi-double, the outer petals 
creamy white and the inner orange red. 
Texas has very substantial flowers with 
broad petals of deep golden yellow and 
bright orange-scarlet. Texas does well out- 
of-doors as well as a pot plant. 

The poetaz or bunch-flowered narcissi 
have attracted great attention ever since 
their introduction early this century. 
Geranium is an outstanding example with 


white flowers that feature intense scarlet 
cups. Scarlet Gem, on the other hand, has 
yellow flowers with prettily frilled orange 
cups. There is now a variety under cultiva- 
tion, although stocks are not vet plentiful, 
that will create a sensation. It is named 
Cragford and has four to six white flowers 
on a stem, all with orange-scarlet cups. 

In tulips there is such variety and color 
in the different classifications that I shall 
just cover some of the high points for recom- 
mended culture. The real harbingers of 
Spring are the kaufmanniana species hy- 
brids, which range from white through 
yellow to scarlet. In the double earlies 
there is now an improvement over the ex- 
cellent Marechal Niel named Aga Khun. 
This variety produces very large flowers 
that have a golden yellow ground with 
mingled tones of orange and salmon. Goya 
is salmon-red blended with yellow at the 

See page 398 





Assoctated Bulb Growers of Hollané 
Carlton, typical of the newer trumpets, promises to become popular 
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Chrysanthemum Unetilies 


By RODERICK CUMMING 


Bristol, Conn. 


OWADAYS new varieties and methods 
1% develop so rapidly and at such great 
distances apart, few gardeners can keep 
fully informed. Whenever possible a thor- 
ough test is still advisable. As for “mum 
growers, the Fall season is so hectic they 
seldom find time to visit other establish- 
ments and must depend on hearsay to some 
extent. 

Perhaps, the best recent development for 
the "mum garden has been sodium selenate 
which has controlled leaf nematodes nobly. 
This insect can brown all leaves on the stem 
right up to the bud, causing crippled flowers 
on a bare plant. Sodium selenate applied to 
the ground around the clumps, either in- 
doors or out, is absorbed by the plant and 
so keeps nematodes off for a year at least. 
P-40, the powdered form, is perhaps easier 
to use and seems equally satisfactory. So 
far, not too much is known about these sub- 
stances for private use but probably there 
will be sources by next spring. Both are 
very poisonous. However, gardeners can 
buy pot plants previously treated by the 
nursery for Spring planting. 

The past few Summers, with wet spells, 
followed by blistering heat waves, have seen 
some leaf spot, which blights many leaves. 
This is easily remedied by spraying with 
fermate and sulfur at the same time roses 
are tended. Plants previously treated with 
sodium selenate are impervious to aphis but 
a nicotine or soap spray cleans them any- 
way. Incidentally, the new, inexpensive 
garden dusters completely loaded and 
ready to operate may stop any need for 
spraying, if used weekly. 

The same old rules as to culture still 
hold. Good soil, not too sour, is the first 
requisite in at least one-half sun. While cow 
manure is fine for conditioning soil, it is 
doubtful whether it will serve alone for 
fertilizer. We find it wise to add some 
chemical fertilizer for a “‘kick.’’ Bone meal 
is good as is also something on the order of 
5-8~7. We have found about a tablespoon of 
5-8-7 to each plant when buds are formed 
in late Summer picks them up wonderfully. 
If the soil is well drained, usually a few 
inches of hay or straw applied after the 
ground freezes hard is a good Winter cover. 
Do not remove until Spring really arrives, 
however. 

The best ’mums to buy seem to be well- 
established pot plants in Spring after local 
frosts cease. While most nurseries are not as 
careful about the plants they use for their 
own stock, they like to sell well-grown pots. 
Field plants or divisions do not always 
“catch” on planting and are more likely to 
carry diseases. On the other hand, a fresh 
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cutting from clean new growth, rooted and 
potted in good soil is apt to be healthy. This 
is especially true if the stock has been 
treated with sodium selenate when benched 
in the greenhouse. 

Planting time varies roughly from March 
in the South and far West to early June in 
New England. The main idea is to wait 
until local frost danger is past. To keep 
plants bushy, pinch the tips from each six- 
inch shoot until mid-July. This results in 
many more flowers and a neat, more com- 
pact plant less in need of staking. If early 
buds persist, as they did in this wet, dark 
year, pick them off. Eventually new growth 
results especially with a little feeding. 
Plants may easily be moved in bloom with a 
ball of earth with no loss of bloom but will 
definitely need Winter protection. 

Varieties are legion. Here is a brief listing 
of the best in each color and type of flower. 


Decoratives (fully double flower): 

White: Avalanche, still supreme. Jean 
Cumming, fine flower but not so robust a 
plant. Glacier (Polar Ice), earliest. 

Red: Red Velvet and Courageous, excellent. 






Margie, new, late, very dark. 

Bronze: Mrs. P. §. Dupont, a_ beauty, 
lovely fawn-bronze blooming October 1. 
Olive Longland, similar, 10 days earlier. 
Bronze Pyramid, a new walnut-bronze 
of promise. Burma, the perfect cut 
flower. 

Yellow: Charles Nye, glorious late Septem- 
ber, golden. Eugene A. Wander, stocky, 
earlier, fluffy. Yellow Avalanche, best 
light yellow. 

Pink: Betty, a pretty salmon. Pink Radi- 
ance, a rugged dark pink. 

Orange: Carnival, new, as fine a ’mum as we 
know. Large blooms on a majestic, elm- 
shaped plant. 

Lavender: Lavender Lady, queen of them 
all. 

Blends: Mellowglow, a beauty, light fawn- 
bronze with peach tones. 


Pompons (smaller, tighter bloom): 

White: White Wonder, perfect flower, a 
grand cutter. The new early Chris Colum 
bus looks good. Trene is a good late but 
ton. 

Red: Ruby Pompon, about the best. Red 
Trojan, fine wine color. Karl A. Reiche, 
very hardy, between rose and red. 

Yellow: Zantha or Sunapee. Judith Ander- 
son, best yellow button, a golden mound. 

Bronze: Fred F. Rockwell, new, very fine 
bright with orange and scarlet tones. 
Goblin, good late type. Red Gold, bright 
and early. 

Pink: Early Wonder and Rose Glow, pro- 
fuse. 


dea 
Foster, Detrott 


A Vincent de Petris hybrid, Mary McArthur, typical of new garden ‘mums 


For many years, American hybridizers have been busy developing new garden varieties. It is 
likely that very soon we will have *mums superior to those now in cultivation. 
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Singles (not as popular, but good cut- 
flowers) : 

Red: Crimson Splendor or Louise Schiling. 

Pink: Venus, for a dark one. Daphne, for 
salmon. 

Bronze: Apollo, best. Autumn Lights, very 
hardy. 

Yellow: Summertime, new. super-hardy, 
blooms late July in its second year. 
Ceres, straw-tinted. 

White: North Star, favorite florist’s cut- 
flower. Silver Moon, taller. 


Cushions (low, squatty. very early the 
second year): 

Bronze: Apricot Glow, the best by far, 
large perfect bloom on broad plant. early 
September. 

Red: Marjorie Mills, when well grown. 
Santa Claus, taller, darker. The new Red 
Cloud sounds interesting. 

Pink: We prefer Major Cushion to Amelia, 
flowers rounder; clearer in color. 

Yellow: Supreme Yellow, good. Hollymum 
has foliage like a holly. Golden Cushion 
often red-flecked. 

White: White Cushion, variable. 


Lavender Lassie, September Gold, Sep- 
tember Bronze and September Cloud 
(white) are sometimes classed as cushions 
but are 18 inches in height. 

Other types worthy of brief mention in- 
clude the so-called English ‘mums. These 
are essentially greenhouse commercials 
making large blooms if disbudded. They 
are too late for some areas. The spoons are 
interesting flat flowers with quilled petals. 
Yellow Spoon is especially good. The anem- 
ones, with a cushioned center like a double 
pyrethrum, are usually too Jate for northern 
areas. However,-the new Korean Princess 
does well and is hardy. It is a beautiful 
blend of coral and crimson with a rich 
yellow center. 

Two varieties not widely enough planted 
are Joan Helen and Dr. Kraus’s little gem, 
Pepita. Joan Helen is a low stocky Septem- 
ber bloomer of a rich crimson purple. The 
flower shows a center but is rather full and 
does not fade in the hot sun as does Chip- 
pewa. Pepita is a lovely newcomer, a 
rounded bushy little pompon. The flower 
opens yellow with a dark eve and gradually 
becomes pure white. 

Interesting new items for next year in- 
clude Golden Carpet, an entirely different 
yellow pompon almost creeping along the 
ground. Landscape uses for it seem endless 
with its perfect golden globes. Tapestry 
will bring a new color into the large doubles, 
an ashes of rose shade with other blend- 
ings added. The U.S.D.A. has Tampico 
and Ivory Glow, promising September 
doubles in bronze and white. 

Breeders still seek earlier varieties which 
will stand the hot sun, added hardiness and 
new tones. These will come gradually but 
we must remember few men can give full 
time to plant breeding. Nature works 
slowly, too. Meanwhile, we can imagine 
how barren our gardens would be each 
Autumn were it not for the myriad of 
*mums available. 
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y * Challenging tolet 


By NELSON COON 


Watertown, Mass. 


— present a challenge in culture 
and a royal reward to those who are 
successful in growing them. Violets are only 
for those who are already experienced 
amateurs. 

The violets under discussion are those 
generally sold as varieties of Viola odorata 
and when they can be obtained September 
and October are a good time to plant them. 
Most of the single sorts are of the Princess 
of Wales type; a very new one of promise 
for outdoor or frame culture being known as 
Royal Robe. As is true with many her- 
baceous plants, varieties often become 
mixed in nurseries and true stock of many 
good sorts is difficult to find. The double 
flowering violets in both purple and white 
are perhaps the most delightfully fragrant 
but their culture is more difficult. The com- 
mon sort of the purple is Marie Louise and 
in white is Swanley. There is a Double 
Russian that is very hardy out of doors 
with flowers of fine deep color and, although 
the size of the plants and flowers is small 
and blooming is shy, it is a good sort to 
start with. 

In speaking of violet culture let it be 
noted that only in mild, moist climates like 
those of the Pacific coast can the fragrant 
violet be regarded as strictly hardy out of 
doors. For other sections, like that of the 
northeast United States, best results can be 
obtained by frame or cool house culture 
where conditions of growth can be con- 
trolled. The requirements of the flower may 
be summed up thus: rich (rotted horse 
manure) soil of fibrous but well-drained 
loam, full sunshine which can be controlled 
in Fall and Spring, protection from actual 
freezing and thawing of the plants (if 
Winter bloom is wanted), and good circula- 
tion of air to prevent fungous diseases. 

In planting violets in the frame in Sep- 
tember they should be set not too deeply, 
watered well and then allowed to grow 
without protection until November. During 
this period the growth of “crowns” should 
be encouraged and all “runners” snapped 
off, as the rampant growth of runners pro- 
duces thin, non-flowering wood which in the 
Spring is a nuisance. Watch during this 
period for aphis attacks. 

With the onset of freezing weather pro- 
tect at night and ventilate well in the day- 
time. Most sorts provide a scattering of 
bloom in November and early December 
and then in the North there will be the 
period of dark December days and cold 
January nights that inhibit the growth of 
flower buds. But if you can keep the plants 
from freezing at night in January and give 


them sunshine and air on sunny days, by 
February the plants should be ready to go 
to work with bud production and give you 
flowers for two months. 

This does not mean that freezing is abso- 
lutely disastrous to the violets but ft re- 
tards growth. If, because of your equip- 
ment there must be freezing, then see to it 
that the plants stay in the dormant state 
until danger of repeated freezings are over. 
A well-protected frame which can be venti- 
lated at intervals without introducing heat 
would be ideal in this case. By February | 
to 10 they can be started up and likely pro- 
tected from frost. Just as an example of 
what the violet really likes in temperature, 
it may be said that during cold Winter 
weather the plants seem to do best with a 
night temperature of from 38 to 45 and a 
day temperature not over 65 but one must 
always emphasize the need for air where 
violets are growing, as the genus as a whole 
is much subject to attacks of fungous dis- 
eases which are far more easily prevented 
than cured. 

Given all these conditions, one should be 
able to enjoy from a small frame a semi- 
weekly supply of beautiful blooms such as 
no florist can equal for freshness and fra- 
grance. With it all will come that sense of 
accomplishment that is the gardener’s 
prize, for the growing of Viola odorata is 
comparable, as an accomplishment, to the 
production of orchids, gardenias, and other 
choice things. 

One final word about the second season 
The violet is, it is true, a perennial but if 
good blooms are to be obtained new plants 
should be grown each season. A start is 
made by taking strong divisions of the old 
plants or rooting cuttings in April and 
growing the plants vigorously during the 
Summer. This may seem like labor but is 
actually much easier than trying to keep 
down growth in old clumps and controlling 
disease in overgrown plants. In other words, 
the violet is not a plant for the herbaceous 
border but rather one for the fancier who 
appreciates the royal and elusive qualities 
of the violet. 


Winter Pachysandra 


Now that it is time to think of plant 
decorations for the house for Winter, the 
little pachysandra should not be overlooked. 
A shallow bowl of it makes a beautiful 
table decoration. Pick before heavy frost. 
Spray the leaves and change the water in 
the bowl once a week and you will be able 
to keep them green for two or three months. 

— Jean Cow.es. 
Wilton, Conn. 
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Shit Your Greenhouse 


By P. J. MecKENNA 
New York, N. Y. 


goose is the pivotal month of the 
greenhouse year. The greenhouse op- 
erator who has been planning ahead gathers 
together the loose ends of previous efforts 
and, correlating these with the now pending 
operations, forges a pattern of production 
for the weeks and months ahead. Plants in 
their preliminary stages of growth have 
been raised from seeds and cuttings, some 
grown outdoors, others under glass but all 
aimed for the start of the greenhouse sea- 
son. The operator who starts from scratch 
with no preliminary preparation can, of 
course, procure young stock of the plants 
desired. If the house is new, everything will 
be in order but the established house unused 
in Summer will need a thorough cleaning 
and the heating equipment inspected before 
new stock is introduced. 

With a wealth of plant material to 
choose from the amateur greenhouse op- 
erator is often at a loss to decide what to 
grow and unless his enthusiasm has been 
tempered with a little experience unsuitable 
plant combinations and too many kinds 
may be attempted. What to grow will 
largely depend upon the type of house, the 
capacity of the heating equipment and, of 
course, experience or lack of it in growing 
under glass. The lean-to attached to the 
side of the dwelling and heated from the 
same furnace has many possibilities over a 


sash house heated with a small stove and 
where extra protection must be given in 
severe weather. The standard-shaped house 
automatically fuelled and thermostatically 
controlled presents the acme of greenhouse 
possibilities. 

Temperature, of course, is the controlling 
factor. Equipped to hold a night tempera- 
ture of 50 to 55 degrees you can grow among 
other things, poinsettias, many kinds of 
begonias, cyclamen, lilies and even orchids 
like cattleyas and cypripediums. A temper- 
ature of 50 degrees ranging down to 45 or 
even below rules out some of the above but 
still permits a choice of material that ranges 
through hardy and tender bulbs to cine- 
rarias, primulas, pelargoniums, azaleas, 
genista (cytisus), stocks, snapdragons, 
sweetpeas and many others. This is an eco- 
nomical temperature, also, and our discus- 
sion will be based upon this range. 

Another bothersome point with some is 
whether to base operations on growing in 
benches filled with soil, growing everything 
in pots, or trying to combine the two meth- 
ods. If cut flowers are primarily desired, 
then the filled bench is best. Combining the 
two methods has its own problems. A solid 
bench of soil cannot be moved around. It 
stays put and in order to obtain flowers in 
any satisfactory quantity considerable 
bench space must be used. For the great 
majority of small greenhouses potted and 
flatted plants make the most flexible ar- 
rangement. Flats and pots can be moved as 





Lord and Burnham 


Potting up seedling annuals for Winter color indoors 
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the necessity of temperature, light or other 
expedient demands. This means stocking 
up on pots of various sizes, usually from 
two and one-half through seven-inch, get- 
ting ready supplies of soil, humus and 
fertilizer and applying a base of cinders or 
gravel to the benches upon which the pots 
rest. 

For the regularly run greenhouse October 
marks the break in many sections of the 
country between Summer conditions and 
those later. Nights are getting cold, addi- 
tional heat is needed, coupled with the 
early closing of the ventilators. This, in 
turn, requires an adjustment of the opera- 
tions of watering and wetting down of 
walks and surfaces which, if still done, in 
late afternoon, should be discontinued. 
Watering, wetting down and syringing 
must be done early enough to permit the 
foliage to become dry before evening. 
Nothing will bring on mildew and other 
such troubles like wet foliage at night. The 
sudden changes in day temperatures at this 
time make ventilating a problem. This and 
watering are two of the most important 
operations of the Winter season. Watering 
is more than an operation. It is an art that 
is mastered by serious attention. Never easy 
at any time in Winter, it is rendered more 
involved in proportion to the diversity of 
the crops. Where shade has been maintained 
on the glass it can now be removed for all 
except ferns and begonias. These had best 
be kept shaded for another month or more, 
depending upon the region. 

Operations concerned with future pro- 
duction must now go forward and these are 
many. Primulas, malacoides, chinensis and 
obconica, started last Spring now will need 
larger pots. Cinerarias, asparagus fern, 
begonias (the bedding type), calceolarias, 
stocks and snapdragons started from seed 
in July or August will need potting too, also 
Christmas begonias. Be careful when pot- 
ting begonias. Use a soil with a great deal of 
leafmold and do not pot as firmly as you 
would cinerarias or pelargoniums. The 
tender roots are easily injured. Seeds of 
calendulas and schizanthus sown now will 
flower February or March and cuttings of 
the showy pelargonium or Martha Wash- 
ington geranium and the yellow marguerite 
rooted now will also bloom later; the former 
in April, the latter in March or earlier. 

Mid-October is the acceptable time for 
planting hardy bulbs like tulips, narcissus, 
hyacinths and crocus among others. Pots or 
azalea pans are used. Five tulips in a six- 
inch pot makes a good display. Narcissus 


and hyacinth bulbs being larger, fewer can 


be accommodated. Any soil will do. Cover 
the tulips and hyacinths so that only the tip 
shows and this must be at least a half inch 
below the pot rim. Narcissi are less finicky so 
long as there is enough soil to hold them in 
place. Crocuses are best in four or five-inch 
pots or pans set close together and just 
covered with soil. 

All, of course, require a period of rooting 
prior to flowering. The more complete the 
rooting the more successful the flowering. 
A deep cold frame or pit is required in 

See page 396 
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By DONALD WYMAN 


Arnold Arboretum 


HE yews are probably the most service- 
able of all the narrow-leaved evergreens. 
Certainly they have the darkest foliage 
and are prominent in any garden through- 
out the entire year. Now is a splendid time 
to consider them, for it is the best time to 
plant them in the garden. They are ex- 
pensive when compared with the purchase 
price of faster growing deciduous shrubs 
but they are very much worth the differ- 
ence. A specimen yew in the garden, a low 
yew hedge bordering a lawn or a few yews 
properly placed in the foundation planting 
about the house can be prominent focal 
points in the planting throughout the year. 
The attractive fruits of all yews are red 
and fleshy and begin to appear on the 
pistillate plants during late Summer. How- 
ever, all plants do not have fruits, for some 
have only stamminate or pollen-bearing 
flowers and never bear fruit. It is essential 
to have this type of plant somewhere near 
the more conspicuous fruiting plants so that 
pollen will be provided to insure fruiting. 
Last year I enclosed many branches of 
pistillate flowers in paper bags before they 
were open and kept them on long after the 
pollen was ripe. No fruit was borne by the 
flowers in any of these bags, thus proving 
that pollen is necessary in the production of 
the fruits. Some nurseries grow stamminate 
and pistillate plants separately so that one 
can be assured of obtaining both types for 
proper planting, possibly in the proportion 
of one stamminate plant to five or six 
pistillate plants. 

Like other evergreens they should be 
purchased with a ball of dirt about the roots 
and carefully planted in good soil that is 
not allowed to dry out during the hot days 
of Summer. After transplanting they might 
well be pruned heavily, thus insuring better 
later growth, although this operation is fre- 
quently overlooked by the gardener who 
wishes to make a “big show” in a short 
time. Such short cuts frequently result in 
less growth during the first year and may 
severely weaken the plants. 

There are more than 40 species and vari- 
eties of yews grown but in the eastern part 
of the United States by far the most com- 
mon are varieties of the Japanese yew, 
T. cuspidata and the English, 7. baccata. 
Fortunately for gardeners in New England 
and the northern United States the Japa- 
nese yew is hardy in most areas, while the 
English yew is featured only in gardens 
from Long Island southward. Many of the 
varieties of the English yew are trees but 
one of the hardiest forms is a shrub, 7. 
baccata repandens and called the spreading 
English yew. If clipped and restrained 
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somewhat, it can be kept three feet or so in 
height with the young branches decidedly 
pendulous, a very graceful form and used 
considerably in landscape planting. 

Most interest is centered in the forms of 
the Japanese yew of which there are many 
available in American nurseries. Actually 
the species is a tree in Japan with a single 
trunk that may grow 50 feet or more in 
height. 

The accompanying photograph of 7. 
cuspidata as it grows in Japan should be 
remembered by everyone contemplating 
planting this species in a neat little three 
foot border or in the foundation planting 
about the house with no room for growth. 
It can be restrained by continual pruning 
but it would be far better to use dwarf or 





slow growing varieties in foundation plant- 
ings rather than the tall growing species. 
The tree form has been misnamed T., 
cuspidata capitata in the trade for years 
when actually it is the species. A variety, 
widely planted for its vase-shaped form and 
frequently called merely T. cuspidata is 
actually 7. cuspidata exrpansa. Gardeners as 
well as nurserymen should try to distin- 
guish between these two types by using the 
correct names. Both plants definitely have 
an important place in the garden. There is 
no planting more impressive than a high 
hedge of 7’. cuspidata nor is there any ever- 
green plant quite as interesting in a founda- 
tion planting during the Winter as one of 
the lower growing varieties. 

There are other easily available forms of 
the Japanese yew of value also. One is 
T. cuspidata densa, a low form twice as 
broad as it is high, 40-vear old specimens 
being four feet high and eight feet in di- 
ameter. This is easily one of the most band- 
some of the dwarf evergreens. Like other 
yews, it requires practically no mainte- 
nance. 


See page 397 
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Taxus cuspidata grows into a real tree 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Arrangement School 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment announces its Autumn schedule at 
Horticultural Hall as follows: 

October 5 
“Designs for the Home’”’, garden 
flowers or dried materials. 
Discussion, “‘ Designs for Flower 
Show Niches’’. Judging School. 
October 14 
“Designs for Dining Tables”, 
fresh or dried materials (no fruit). 
Discussion, ‘Holiday Dinner Ta- 
bles’. Judging School. 
October 21 
‘*Dried Arrangements and 
Thanksgiving Decorations’. (no 
fruit). 
Discussion, “‘Winter Church Ar- 
rangements’”’. Judging School. 
November 3 
All-day meeting to set up for 
Autumn Show an “Exhibit of 
Holiday Decorations and Dried 
Designs”. 
November 18 
“Designs for Thanksgiving Dec- 
orations”’. (no fruit). 
Kodachrome slides of “Flower 
Arrangements”. Judging School. 
December 4 
“Christmas Decorations for the 
Home”. 
Questions, review and discussion. 
Judging School. 

Competition every meeting. Bring a small 
completed design of live or dried materials 
in a small commercial container which 
must be stuffed with evergreen for live de- 
signs or with clay for dried. For Fruit and 
Flower Mission. To be judged. 

These classes, open to anyone interested, 
are free to members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society who must show their 
membership tickets at the door. Non-mem- 
bers pay a small registration fee. For fur- 
ther information telephone the Director, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, Beacon 2-0228. 


11 a.m. 


2 p.m. 


11 a.m. 


2 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
2 p.m. 


ll a.m. 


1] a.m. 


2 p.m. 


ll a.m. 


2 p.m. 


Lecture in Boston 


A lecture sponsored jointly by the Bos- 
ton Mycological Club and the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Monday, October 25. 
The speaker will be Professor Walter H. 
Snell of Brown University and the sub- 
ject, “The Boletes and Polypores”. An 
exhibit of fresh mushrooms and other fungi 
will be held and questions answered. The 
public is invited. The time is 2:30 p.m. 


Judging School 


The third accredited school for instruc- 
tion in horticulture, flower-arranging and 
judging of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts and the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society under National Council 
rulings was held Sept. 28, 29 and 30 at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mrs. Leon W. 
Rand, president, was chairman ex-officio. 
Mrs. Chester Cook was general chairman. 
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The program included lectures as follows: 
“ Horticulture,”” George Graves; ‘* Design,” 
Mrs. M. Cochrane Cole; “‘Flower Show 
Practice,’ Miss Anne Wertsner; “‘ Orchids,” 
Mrs. Sherman Adams; “Point Judging,” 
Miss Wertsner; and “Color,” Mrs. Anson 
Howe Smith. 

The Committee included: Mrs. Robert 
Bowen, Mrs. Edward F. Breed, Mrs. Stu- 
art Foster, Mrs. Charles Grover, Mrs. 
Louis Kofsky, Mrs. Donald MacPherson, 
Mrs. William A. Moore, Mrs. Albert R. 
Sharp, Mrs. Anson Howe Smith, Mrs. 
Ralph R. Stratton, Mrs. William Taft, 
Mrs. Paul F. Wadleigh and Mrs. M. Ber- 
nard Webber. 


American Iris Society 

The first Winter meeting of Region I of 
the American Iris Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, October 2. at 
2:00 p.m. Frederick W. Cassabeer of New 
York, a director of the American Iris So- 
ciety, well-known for his beautiful flower 
slides and for his writings on iris and other 
flowers will show slides of iris, prize winning 
flower arrangements and pictorial views of 
New England. All are cordially invited to 
attend whether members of the Society or 
not. 


Flower Show Judging “School 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania announce the third course in their 
Flower Show Judging School to be pre- 
sented October 18, 19, 20 in the auditorium 
of the Strawbridge & Clothier Store, 
Philadelphia. 

The program will include the following 
lectures: ‘‘ Flower Show Practice,” Anne B. 
Wertsner, Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety; “Horticulture,” T. H. Everett, New 
York Botanical Garden; “Design in Flower 
Arrangement,” Mrs. J. Lloyd Berrall, 
Montclair, N. J.; and “Color in Flower 
Arrangement,” by Mrs. Philip E. Erhorn, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


‘Flowers in Action 

The North Shore Garden Club is present- 
ing a lecture by John Nash Ott, Jr., entitled 
Flowers in Action on Thursday, Nov. 4. 
The lecture which is illustrated with Mr. 
Ott’s famous motion pictures revealing 
the beauty of ceaseless motion in the plant 
world will be given twice — at 3 o'clock 





and again at 8:30 o’clock, at the Y.W.C.A. 
Hall, 140 Clarendon Street, Boston. Tickets 
may be purchased at the Hal]. Advance 
tickets may be bought at the offices of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
Horticultural Hall. 





Baxter Memorial 


In June 1947 the executive committee 
of the Germantown Horticultural Society 
approved plans for the round brick overlook 
to be built in cooperation with the Morris 
Arboretum as a memorial to the late Samuel 
Newman Baxter. The overlook was de- 
signed by two members of the Society, 
Henry T. Skinner, Curator of the Morris 
Arboretum, and Miss Margaret Lancaster, 
Associate in Design and Planting at the 
Arboretum. Started last Fall thé memorial 
was completed this Spring.. fnmediately 
around it are flowering trees: crabapples, 
large silverbell trees, a fringe tree, a 
franklinia and several outstanding varieties 
of American holly. 


In a niche of the overlook is a seat built 
by Thomas Carney of the arboretum staff 
out of southern cypress. The back of the 
seat is a solid piece on which is incised an 
inscription reading: 

“In memory of Samuel Newman Bax- 
ter, the beloved president of the German- 
town Horticultural Society for 17 years. 
Arboriculturist of the Fairmount Park 
Commission and nationally known for his 
work with trees, he shared freely his en- 
thusiasm, his interest and his knowledge. 
In his honor the Germantown Horticul- 
tural Society has built this memorial 
overlook. Dedicated on the fifth day of 
June 1948.” 


[More Societies on page 394] 
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Fhe tht Pivalle... 


by * Fiow Gladiolus 


By JAMES H. ODELL 
N. E. Gladiolus Society 


T THE 29th annual exhibition of the 
New England Gladiolus Society at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, in August many 
new varieties were shown. This appraisal of 
the new varieties is based upon the judging 
done and observed there as well as at 
Providence, R. I., and Wheeling, W. Va., 
visits to commercial plantings and review- 
ing reports of more than 25 shows across 
the continent. 

Silver Wings won the Championship 
Vase at Boston. The ruffled Florence 
Nightingale, white with cream throat, wins 
regularly and lives up to the growers’ expec- 
tations. White Christmas has a flatter form, 
is more ruffled and whiter. It had the pub- 
lic’s vote to win the Hall of Fame Trophy 
and N. E. G. S. gave it an award of merit. 

Spindrift, a ruffled cream, as shown by 
the medical director of Dartmouth College, 
won its class award, then Size Champion- 
ship, Best Novice Spike and later the Best 
Amateur Spike. Two days earlier it won the 
Small Grower Division’s Best at Bingham- 
ton, New York’s large show and for a com- 
mercial grower it also won Grand Cham- 
pion there. It took the Championship Vase 
in 1947 at Boston. 

Lake Placid ranks high for chaste beauty. 
Canopus and Oriental Pear! are good giants. 

Light yellow Kathy Lee has Picardy in 
its face. Connie G., a light greenish cream or 
yellow is fluted, pointed and ruffled. It 
opens a few flowers at once but lasts 
astoundingly long. 

Sun Spot follows up its 1947 honors as a 
blotched buff while Butterscotch, similarly 
colored, did the same thing on the West 
Coast. Call it buff, pink or rose, Evangeline 
enthralled visitors in a basket of tall 
straight spikes. It also won Grand Cham- 
pionship or second day honors at several 
exhibitions. 

Atlantic, orange to us, won the outstand- 
ing basket award at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Horticultural Society and took three 
championships at Boston. October Sun- 
shine is obviously a success and is much 
admired, as are also Sunlight and Gratitude. 

The salmon Victory Queen is a_ pro- 
nounced beauty. Heart’s Desire, light pink 
and cream has won many triumphs. King 
Alfred adds to its laurels as a deep salmon. 
Genghis Khan picks up still more enthusi- 
asts while Journey’s End enlivens any dis- 
play. Johan van Konynenburg has dignity 
and color, while Spic & Span confounded 
its earlier critics with its multitudinous 
wins. Fabulous is lively and attractive for 
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Mid-America proved itself despite its 
1947 refrigerated spikes. It now goes to 
town as a giant clear self-red. It looks very 
good. 

Oregon Rose with three 
gorgeous spikes was a runner-up at Provi- 
dence. This in a basket was the visitors’ goal 
at Boston. Topflite, on the other hand, has 
ethereal beauty. 

Some new lavenders are Lucy, Astrid 
and Huntress, all from one originator. 

The blues improved greatly with Blue 
Boy from Canada and the proven Dutch 
Ravel which a vegetable gardener grew 50 
inches tall with six open florets. It wins 
widely. Holland’s Wedgwood is deeper and 
grows taller. 


immense and 





Of the recent smokies we prefer gray 
Oklahoma, Indian Summer and the exotic 
but not bizarre brown South Seas. 

In the Boston exhibition the 
chusetts Horticultural Society awarded 
commendation to the blue Ravel and Circe. 
a lively red-orange. Salmon Polynesia is 


Massa- 


bordered with orange and was absolutely 
fresh at the show’s close. Tivoli grows tall, 
opens six florets outdoors and is a large 
light pink, charmingly fresh. 

Promising 1950 yellows are Gold Rush 
and Weltwunder. 

Small varieties are in greater demand. 
You will want the exquisite Wedgwood, the 
Wheeling. 


(greenish yellow and buff 


color champion at Celestina 
together with 
Mary Dee (white) and Dolores (pink) were 
very successfully used in bridal bouquets. 
Silversides, Peggy Ann, Aria, Orangetown, 
Atom Yellowbird are 


cesses. 


and likewise sue 

On a single spike showing, it is well to 
watch White Celeste (N. Z.); White Chal- 
lenge (very successful in the Mid-West); 
Nancy: Neon, (winner of Illinois victories); 
Snowflake; Hera; Sibonev: Chief Pontiac; 


and Preview. 


Genereuz 


ry . . r. . 
I'wo new gladiolus: left, Polynesia, a colorful development produced in Holland; right, 
Evangeline, a grand product of Vermont 
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OCTOBER and sugar maples — that is the 
formula for the greatest color magic the 
world knows. Scarlet and gold in infinitely 
varied mixture, the great domes of the trees 
tower against the bright blue of the sky. 
The lazy sunshine saturates every leaf with 
brilliance. Fallen leaves on the ground be- 
low are themselves so gay it seems as if the 
trees are mirrored in water. Such is the 
glory of the Northeast. There is nothing 
like it anywhere else, for the whole country- 
side is afire. British poets have been lyrical 
about their Autumn color. Beside ours, their 
trees are dull and muddy, being merely 
yellow and bronze. The same is true for 
most of Europe, too, although the northern 
rivers of Russia do flow through glorious 
forests of golden birches. Much of this world 
of ours, the middle section, is always green 
—- a weary green that never changes. With 
us, Winter follows October — but Winter 
can be endured for the sake of the magic of 
the maples. 


GENTIANS in the meadows, witch-hazel 
in the woods, asters along the roads and 
chrysanthemums in the gardens, October is 
a wonderful month. It is a time of grateful 
leisure with almost no work to do outdoors, 
once the Spring-flowering bulbs have been 
planted and all transplanting done properly. 
It is a sin to burn leaves but people do it and 
being personally innocent, we can sit on the 
porch in the long twilights and enjoy the 
fragrance of the smouldering fires of our 
neighbors. October is a time of restful 
nights and days, too. The days have short- 
ened. That is good, for a man grows weary 
of too many hours of sunshine. He welcomes 
the privacy of longer nights. There are the 
days of Fall rains which drip softly from 
the eaves and bring calmness to the hot and 
dusty fields and hills. There are the morn- 
ing fogs which blanket the world in white. 
How beautiful is the blue, blue sky which 
breaks through the shrinking mist soon 
after breakfast — sign of mellow hours that 
end with sunsets even brighter than the 
colored woodlands. 


TREES are a passion with me. I have 
planted thousands and I would like to make 
it a million before I am compelled to stop. 
Hence, two items from Washington interest 
me. First, the Forrest Service estimates 
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that each year we Americans burn an av- 
erage of 30 million acres of woodlands — 
mostly the work of “‘careless and malicious 
citizens”. That is really bad! On the other 
hand, we are beginning to do a little more 
planting of trees in our woodlands. 

In 1949, the American Forest Products 
Association boasts with pardonable pride, 
three trees will be planted in this country’s 
nurseries for every man, woman and child 
alive today. Some 400 million trees will be 
planted in state, federal and private nurser- 
ies. Of course, not all of these will come to 
maturity and indeed, a proportion will not 
be actually set out at all but, the point is, 
we are becoming conscious of the great 
necessity for recovering our ravished forest 
lands. That is good! Another report states 
that now we are cutting our forests 1.53 
times as rapidly as they grow but, 30 years 
ago, use was measured as being 5.8 times 
growth. Perhaps there is hope for us after 
all. If I were some sort of a fantastic despot, 
I would make and enforce a law that for 
every tree cut, three had to be planted. 


A NEW PEST may be feared in a discovery 
by Dr. Stanley W. Bromley of Stamford, 
Conn. He has found the larvae of a previ- 
ously unknown insect of the Phyllobius 
genus which is probably of Japanese origin. 
This pest feeds on the roots and leaves of 
arbor-vitae. The insect is being studied by 
authorities and, if it proves to be new to 
science, a name will shortly be given. 


YET ANOTHER GARDEN PEST is re- 
ported from Worcester, Mass. It seems that 
a sports shop there paid a cent a piece for 
earthworms, the worms being sold to fisher- 
men. As a result, youngsters swarmed over 
public and private lands digging the worms. 
Gardens are said to have suffered greatly. 
I suppose it is a sign of age that one fails to 
understand children. When I was a boy, if 
I had harmed a neighbor’s garden, a visit 
to the woodshed would have convinced me 
of the error of my ways. There seems more 
sense in old-fashioned parental discipline 
than in a whole shelf of modern psycho- 
logical manuals on child rearing. 


AT BELTSVILLE, Md., the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is experimenting 
with a new sweet potato. The stock was col- 


lected on Tinian in the far Pacific by Lt. 
Sidney DuBose of the Army Air Force 
during the war. The new variety has a high 
resistance to stem rot and hence may be 
very valuable in breeding work. The “po- 
tatoes” have white flesh, purple skin and 
are more round than long. One particular 
strain, P. I. 153655, may be a good field 
crop also and some stock has been dis- 
tributed for experimentation. No stock is 
yet available to the public. 


A NEW WONDER drug, nitrofurazone, is 
reported by the Chemurgic Digest. This 
drug, made from corn cobs, is a powerful 
antibiotic and has already been used in the 
treatment of skin infections of various kinds. 
It is expected that tests will reveal rather 
dramatic powers as a curative agent. 


A NEW STRAWBERRY is reported by 
the University of New Hampshire. A cross 
between Catskill and Simcoe, the berry is 
especially suited to the Northeast. It bears 
heavily and over a relatively long period. 
The fruit is bright red and of good size and 
flavor. It has been named Great Bay from 
the salt-water inlet near the University. 


FROM CALIFORNIA I hear that an 
American rose has won the 1948 Foreign 
Gold Medal at the International Concourse 
of New Roses at Bagatelle Gardens, Paris, 
France. The rose is called Sutter’s Gold. 
This is the second successive time that this 
honor has come to America. I think it 
symptomatic of the great development of 
American horticulture. We are now well 
able to stand on our own feet and to forget 
our slavish adoration of everything Euro- 


pean. 


FORTY ACRES of redwood forest in 
Humbolt County has been purchased by the 
California Garden Clubs, Mrs. William D. 
Shearer, president, and turned over to the 
California State Parks Department for 
preservation forever. Work like this by the 
ladies is heart-warming. I wish I could sell 
garden clubs, both men’s and women’s, the 
idea of also stirring themselves to take an 
active interest in the planting of shade trees 
in their own home towns. A small and ener- 
getic committee could accomplish very 
much for the development of the beauty 
and comfort of our communities from coast 
to coast. If something is not done, and soon, 
our towns and cities will suffer — since 


‘trees are not being planted in sufficient 


numbers these days. The cost is trifling, 
the dividend tremendous. 





I HEAR that Fox Den, the estate of Mrs. 
Helen M. Fox at Yorktown Heights, 
Westchester County, N. Y, famous both 
here and abroad for its great gardens, is up 
for sale. I hope that whoever buys the prop- 
erty will continue the gardens as well as 
Mrs. Fox has. This country has lost}too 
many of its big gardens to afford the loss 
of another one. 
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P. RS adletce on growing wr 


By J. K. SHAW 


University of Massachusetts 


ANY home owners who are fortunate 
enough to possess a little more land 
than is necessary for a house, a garage and a 
bit of lawn have a desire to grow some fruit 
trees. Perhaps the best advice for them may 
be summed up in one word, “Don’t.” 
There is no doubt that most of the fruit 
trees in home grounds bring only grievous 
disappointment to the owner. The reason is 
that the difficulties met with are beyond the 
skill of the average amateur. 

The greatest difficulties lie in the injuries 
caused by diseases and insects. Most home 
orchards are an eden for injurious insects 
and diseases. It does seem that there are 
more pests than there were a generation or 
two ago. If this is true it is difficult to say 
why. Modern spraying and dusting have 
made it possible to grow varieties not 
grown in former years. The McIntosh apple 
which is now the most grown variety in this 
part of the country was kept out of cultiva- 
tion for more than 100 years because of its 
susceptibility to scab and only when means 
of controlling this disease were developed 
was it possible to grow the McIntosh suc- 
cessfully. 

Modern spraying kills not only the in- 
sects for which it-is applied but also the 
enemies of those insects and thus natural 
control is limited. The great expansion of 
apple tree planting in recent*years has in- 
creased the food supply of insects infesting 
apple trees and this favors the increase of 
pests. The commercial grower controls 
insects more or less successfully and they 
concentrate on the unprotected trees of the 
amateur. 

Then, too, it is easy to view the fine 
apples of 50 years ago through rosy spec- 
tacles. The writer can boast that he is one 
of the few of three score years and ten who 
was raised on McIntosh¥apples and he 
keenly appreciates the memory of those 
delicacies of his boyhood. Still, honest 
memory compels the admission of the fact 
that crops that would meet the standard of 
the present day MclIntosh¥ grower were 
never gathered. Too often the crop was 
short or a failure and scabby apples were 
far more abundant than perfect ones. 

Despite this dismal picture there are 
some who will still persist that they want 
fruit trees in the home garden and to those 
I address these words with the hope that a 
few of the commoner difficulties and means 
of overcoming them may be suggested. 
The first condition of success is a deep and 
earnest desire to have good fruit and to 
know that it is not easy to grow. Those who 
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are sufficiently in earnest will be willing to 
read and think and to talk with successful 
growers, either commercial or amateur. 

One common trouble arises from the 
fondness of rabbits and mice for fruit trees, 
especially apple trees. Rabbits gnaw the 
bark and nip the shoots when the snow is 
deep enough to give them a stage for opera- 
tions. They may be checked by sbooting or 
trapping and the trunks may be protected 
by wrapping them in paper. Mice do not 
work much in cultivated ground and re- 
moving all soil cover around the trees will 
decrease the danger. Mice may be poisoned 
without danger to other animals when 
proper methods are used. Poison and direc- 
tions for using can be obtained from your 
state university or county agent. 

The greatest difficulties which the home 
grower meets are injuries by insects and 
disease. Space forbids a detailed discussion 


of the 10 or 15 pests that may work havoc 
in unprotected fruit trees. They can be pro- 
tected by proper spraying or dusting. De- 
tailed information is available in books and 
bulletins and all fruit growers are usually 
very generous in giving the appreciative 
amateur reliable information. Spraying is, 
generally speaking, a little more effective 
than dusting, but dusting the trees every 
week or two with an 85-15 or 80-20 sulfur- 
lead dust will hold most insects and dis- 
eases in check to a fairly satisfactory degree. 
Destroying infested fruits that fall to the 
ground is often helpful. 

lt cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that thoroughness of coverage is the most 
important factor in pest control. If the trees 
are always covered with the sulfur-lead dust 
from the time the leaves first appear until 
about three weeks before harvest, insects 
and diseases will have their difficulties. 

The question of what varieties to plant is 
one of the first ones to confront the grower. 
This is one problem that is easier for the 
amateur than for the commercial grower 
because heavy production and market de- 
mand do not concern him. In general, he 
may plant the varieties that he likes best. 
He should go slow on McIntosh and other 
scab-susceptible varieties unless he feels 
able to control this disease. 

See page 396 





J. Horace Mctartand 
Apples like these can be grown, if you spray and spray and spray 
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For SaLE~FOX DEN-YorkTown HEIGHTS 


Westchester County, N. Y. 
Colonial House 
188 Acres 


6 Acres of Famous Gardens 


500’ Elevation 





20’ x 60’ Swimming Pool 


Location, Jacobs Street—40 miles from New York 
Main house thoroughly modernized, studio, modern cottage 
all improvements—2 other cottages, barns, etc. 


Superb View 


Herb gardens, birch walk and lily collection world renowned 
Suitable for summer or all year use 


All modern conveniences 


Price on application 


SPENCER & ISERMAN, Attorneys 
60 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















You Will Like This 
IRIS Collection 


Let us select for you a 
dozen fine varieties of 
Iris, all colors and all 
labelled — including the 
popular pink Miss Cal- 
ifornia. We'll guarantee 
your Satisfaction. 


A Value of at least 


@ AN INTERESTING OFFER OF 


FINER FRENCH LILACS 


te 4 OF THE VERY BEST... 
RED, WHITE, BLUE and PINK 
Chas. Joly, the truest red double of all 


red Lilacs « Miss Ellen Willmot, one of the 
two best double whites « Jules Simon, a fine 







double blue» Mme. Antoine Buchner, the | 
most beautiful fine light pink. $7.50 for only 
$5.00 postpaid 





A Catalog Value of $12.00 — only $10.00 not prepaid 





BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES, FRENCH LILACS, IRIS, PERENNIALS 

SHRUBS and SMALL FRUITS are fully described in our BEAUTIFUL COLORED 

CATALOG. IT’S FREE. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS - 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 


















with 7: Hum 


This fall mix HYPER-HUMUS with the soil at the 
rate of about one-third. This beauty treatment for 
bulbs encourages root growth, and produces strong 
healthy plants with uniform leaves and gorgeous 
blossoms. Also, spread over your flower beds and 
perennials a 44-inch layer of HYPER-HUMUS now. 
Plants respond quickly and benefits last up to ten 
years. 

HY PER-HUMUS is the natural soil conditioner, free 
from weed seeds and insect larvae. 















Ask your dealer for genuine Hyper-Humus 
Write us for leaflet 





HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box£Z], Newton, N. J. 
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LETTERS 


Sickel vs. Seckel 


| Dear Editor—I1 was much interested in 
| reading the article by Mr. Tillotson on the 


Kieffer and Seckel pears in your last issue 


| of Horticulture. However, the author makes 


a statement that should be corrected, “the 
Seckel, often mispronounced sickel”’. 

George David Seckel owned a large farm 
in “The Neck”, the land between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers upon 
which the original Seckel pear grew. Upon 
his death this land passed to his son, 
Lawrence. Lawrence Seckel, the man 
responsible for the introduction of this 
superb little pear, was the uncle of my great, 
great grandmother, Mary Catherine Seckel, 
who married George Pepper, a founder of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
Their granddaughter, my grandmother, 
always referred to Seckel as if it were 
sickle, just the same pronunciation as is 
used for the familiar garden variety. Her 
father and her brother both bore the name 
Seckel as a middle name. So, this should 
leave no doubt as to how the name should 
be pronounced. Therefore, it should be 
“mispronounced” in spite of the spelling. 

The above should be sufficient but further 
corroboration is available among the old 
Seckel papers dating from Revolutionary 
times in my possession. Many of the bills 
and letters are addressed to a Sickel, Sikil 
or Sickle. The family, however, invariably 
signed its name as Seckel and this holds 
true in the family Bible which is also in my 
hands. 

— JOSEPHINE DEN. Henry. 


Gladwyne, Pa. 


Magenta: Rah, Rah, Rah! 


Dear Editor — I object to the term “‘dread- 
ful magenta” in the August number. The 
terms “dreadful” and “eye-shocking” 

as applied to magenta are the work of a 
bunch of “would-be” esthetes and faddists 
who go all-out for the faded and washed 
out colors that they call “‘pastel shades”. 
Bah! say I. Magenta is a rich, vibrant and 
beautiful color when rightly used. It forms 
the bass chords in the symphony of color 


| and a garden without it is as incongruous 


| Crosby, N. D. 


as a symphony orchestra without tubas, 
trombones, and bass viols. The namby- 
pambyists who rave against it do the cause 
of gardening more harm than good. 
—A.L. Truax. 


Correction, Please! 


Dear Editor — In my report of the annua! 
meeting of the Hemerocallis Society I 


| mentioned the hemerocallis Black Knight 


as being a Schroeder production. The name 
should have been Knighthood rather than 
Black Knight. I am very sorry that the 


| mistake was made and wish to correct it. 


— Mrs. Merri Ross. 
Minburn, Iowa. 
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New Tree Disease Found 


The Department of Parks of New York City has found a new 
fungus disease attacking its London plane or sycamore trees. 
All trees infected have been removed and burned. Recognizing the 
symptoms were not those of any known disease, the Director of 
Horticulture, David Schweizer, asked Dr. P. P. Pirone, plant 
pathologist of the New York Botanical Garden for assistance in 
investigating the cause. 

Dr. Pirone reports that this infection is caused by a fungus 
tentatively identified as belonging to the genus, Dothiorella. 
Other members of this genus are known to attack a wide variety of 
trees but the species infecting the London planes appears to be 
different from any previously described. Since the cause of infec- 
tion has only now been discovered, the temporary method of con- 
trol is to remove and burn all trees known to be affected. 

Ordinarily the London plane is one of the most useful of all city 
trees. It is an excellent shade tree and thrives under difficult con- 
ditions. It resists smoke, gas and trampling of the soil, as well as 
heavy pruning. If new earth is filled in around the trunk, the tree 
sends out adventitious roots closer to the surface. Within 30 days 
trees inoculated showed the same symptoms — wilting leaves 
and deeply ridged cankers of the bark and wood. In 30 days, the 
infection had spread more than 12 inches above and below. 


Experiments in Soil Aeration 


According to a report of John G. Seeley, Cornell University, in 
the Florists Exchange the percentage of oxygen in the soil shows 
a definite relationship to the health, vigor and growth of green- 
house roses. Several experiments were initiated. In all cases the 
plants were grown in air-tight cans and supplied with controlled 
amounts of oxygen. Moisture was supplied by means of glass 
wicks. In the first experiment there was no attempt made to con- 
trol the soil temperature, whereas in subsequent work the cans 
were kept at a temperature of 65 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
each case, the best plants were those supplied with a 21 per cent 
oxygen mixture (approximately the natural percentage). How- 
ever, there was no appreciable difference in those grown with 10 
per cent oxygen. Those with five per cent were noticeably retarded 
in growth but otherwise in good condition while those with only 
one per cent were noticeably stunted and less thrifty. While 
insufficient work has been done to date to justify any radical 
recommendations, it is safe to say that for best results the soil 
should be so handled that it is kept well aerated at all times. 


Petal Spot of Cyclamen 


According to Professors Tompkins and Hansen of the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station in Berkeley, petal spot of cyclamen is 
troublesome in certain areas, particularly in late Fall and Winter. 
Small spots appear, round to oval, scattered between the veins of 
the petals. The disease is most rampant during periods of com- 
paratively low temperatures (45-60 degrees) with high humidity. 
Control is obtained by increasing the temperature slightly and 
reducing the humidity during the evening hours. 


Cane Girdler on Grapes 


In a recent report W. D. Whitcomb and William Garland of the 
Waltham Field Station of the University of Massachusetts shed 
some light upon the grape cane girdler. On unsprayed canes the 
beetles lived an average of 114.2 days and made 18.8 scars per 
beetle. The most effective treatments were 4 ounce actual DDT 
plus one ounce benzene hexachloride or one ounce lead arsenate 
to three gallons of water. However, the prevention of girdled 
canes and other injury was more dependent upon proper and 
sufficiently frequent spraying than upon the formula used. 
Spraying should be done every time the new growthreaches 
about six inches. 
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Lilies and Delphiniums ~ 


- 
Add Dignified Beauty «<j 
To Your Garden ~ 


Very Special Collection 


only $4Q-00 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Ascension or Madonna Lily)—No other flower has quite the 
nce, the superb shining beauty of the Madonna Lily. Five to eight waxy pure- 
white flowers are borne on stems 3 to 4 feet high. Contrasting with the heavy dark 
foliage, they are dignified and glorious. As cut 
flowers, too, they give any room an atmosphere of 
peace and gladness. 
Lily bulbs may be planted in spring or fall. Easy to care 
for, they adapt themselves to any location, and are 
very hardy. 
DELPHINIUMS (Field Grown Hybrids)—Grown as 
individval subjects or interspersed with other 
plants, Delphiniums are attractive throughout their 
flowering season. Grovped with Madonna Lilies 
they make a perfect combination. 
By planting field clumps you will have flowers in June, 
and seedling plants will continue the flowering season 
in July and August. The clumps bloom again in Sep- 
tember, and the seedlings follow on with second blooms 
in October. This collection offers an assortment of light 
and dark shades. We cannot designate how many of 
each shade you will get, but you can be sure of lovely 
showly spires throughowt the summer and fall. 


6 Madonne Lily bulbs end 6 Deiphinium 
plants for $10.00 f.o.b. Madison 


Let us send you our beautiful 1948 catalog. 
The 25¢ charge will be deducted from 
your first order. 
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PLANT BIG TREES NOW 


Planting big trees is child’s play for Frost & Higgins. So just say 
the word and presto you can enjoy immediately the beauty of 
established trees . . . planted exactly where they’re needed. 


Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long been a 
specialty of Frost & Higgins. We can furnish handsome speci- 
mens, any variety and size you want. Our equipment is the best 
available. And even more important, ten men in our organization 
have a total of 200 years’ experience in successful tree moving. 


Why not arrange a consultation now? 


FINE SPECIMEN TREES 


Larger than usual nursery sizes. Ready for your inspection now. 


Katsuras 
Lindens 


Maackia trees Dogwoods Hemlocks 
Thornless Honey Locusts Elms Maples 
and many other varieties 


FROS Taxa HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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Add Campanulas 





Don’t Let RO Ruin Your Wood 
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| Dear Editor —Commenting upon Esther 

| Latting’s “On the Campanula Trail” in , 

| the August number, she mentions several ’ 
lovely ones as well as the ubiquitous C, 

| rapunculoides. I would like to add Campan- . 
ula latifolia, not to be confused with C. . 
lactiflora which is the tall branched peach ‘ 
bell one sees beautifully trained and staked I 
on terraces in pots wherever there is a good , 
old-fashioned gardener to give it constant : 
care. None of this is needed with C. latifolia. 

Seeds were sent me many years ago by 
an American friend who had lived and ' 
gardened many years in England. She said : 
it likes dampish shady places. So, at first, I ' 

Also — Cuprinol treat- grew it by a stream. The stream eventually . 
ment of burlap will vanished due to cows treading out the ' 
0 am lengthen its life channel and diverting the water elsewhere . 
2 and during war and stress we never got it . 
cU | back again. Still, the campanulas go on ‘ 
PRESERVATIVE | without it and one sturdy clump, for it is a . 
| coarse-growing thing but lovely in flower, f 
The flats above had two years’ service—those on | now lives comfortably between two old . 
the right had been treated with “Cuprinol for | Peonies in full sun. Its routs, however, I will ‘ 
Wnuk Mines dn the tlt were entenneed. | confess are in grass which it seems to enjoy. 
. : , The purple form is the stronger and the . 
Just a dip, a spray or a brush with Cuprinol, ina ; a ‘ 
white one the more beautiful, suggesting 
and you can save your garden and greenhouse small Madonna lilies when seen at a dis- . 
lumber from rot. From florist supply dealers. tance against a dark background. My n 
purple ones grow four to five feet high with : 
CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. Green St., Simsbury, Conn. 20 or more strong stalks of bloom. The } 
| flowers are borne at right angles to the 
| stalk, two to three-inch bells. It is a very . 
= ae ~ | stately plant and the best thing in the 
e I | garden at that season when the peonies are ( 
Begin NOW to Use ADCO! over and the phlox has not begun. ( 
In garden and field, leaves, grasses, cuttings, etc., are accumulating. Collect — Frances Ener McItvarne. 
them into a small heap, shake over them a bit of ADCO, keep the pile moist, and in Dowingtown, Pa. ] 
a few weeks you will have the finest, cleanest organic plant food you ever saw. 
It’s easy—anybody can do it—and cheap, for a litthe ADCO goes a long way. s 
Ach ont, aa" or write direct to us. Interesting booklet, ““The Life of D lil T ' y. 
And remember—there is only one ADCO al : y _— ts 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. a Editor — I hav e been pence to see a 2 
number of articles lately on daylilies. It is | 
any ind om YIVO! Tiss ner, seamtahte wepreschcn not feed fo pechage difficult to choose among the hundreds |} f 
of liquid plant food. VIVO is so new that many dealers do not yet have it. Ask them offered in various catalogues without hav- E 
first, howewer, and then if necessary, send us $1.00 for enough VIVO to make 100 ; ‘4 
gallons of vigorous plant food. ing first seen them. Any help that can be ; t 
Think of it . . . only a penny a gallon given about especially worthwhile varieties ; a 
is appreciated by gardeners who are build- 4 
ing a collection and are at a loss to know ou 
———_ — | which ones to get. if t 
With this in mind I would like to say a : a 
GARDEN TOOL HOUSES ORs | word of praise for a variety, Tara. It isone — [ t 
abe. ab len ¢ «Aen —— as o of the best all-around hemerocallis I have | £ 
: ‘ | seen. Its color is a soft red and while it fades , 
iteneriataeseniunes | slightly in the hot sun, it is at all times | f 
If your car is being crowded out of pleasing. It is a very heavy bloomer andas | } 
the garage by the garden tools, bicycles, a ia i - Kallis tt Dien @ fee rt 
and baby carriage — or if you have to - oo Se res ey wae SS ae oe 
tote all your garden gear out from the ~ season of bloom. Another thing often over- , 7 
cellar — you need a tool house. looked in selecting daylilies is the foliage. 
We make many sizes especially de- Tara has foliage that stays green until frost } 
signed to fit into garden surroundings. and at no time is it a messy clump of 
Useful — ot mg week-end — | yellow leaves. It has also shown an inter. [| | 
ioc tae “Mivinoak aad aipiies aon Write, or telephone Walpole 70 esting tendency to increase by proliferation a] 
where. Erecting service provided for more information — better still and one year produced twenty young piants a 
nearby. visit our shop and see a sample. upon the stems. Its one fault in my estima- A 


tion is that it does not stay open as late as 
WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. some. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS — Virernta E. Garrett. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture | Bowling Green, Ky. 
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LETTERS 


The Sweetest Flower 


Dear Editor — Dianthus Loveliness may 
not be so widely grown as it deserves. At- 
tracted by a fine border display at Prince- 


ton University gardens last year, it was | 


considered worthwhile to grow a few groups 
and the result has been very satisfactory 
and something new in dianthus. For com- 
parison and effect it was planted among 
dianthus Beatrix. For habit and long sea- 
son, it has surpassed all early pinks here. 

While bushy D. chinensis were true to 
form and Beatrix a sweet and free-flowering 
true pink, they were all punished by heavy 
rain unless propped up. Loveliness, how- 
ever, stood up 15 inches high on stiff stems, 
carrying pyramidal clusters of lacy beauty 
in white, lavender and lilac on separate 
stalks. It has resisted all weather un- 
assisted and continued to throw up wel- 
come spikes from strong green “grass” 
while others rusted and died out completely 
from age or weather. 

The deeply laciniated petals with crim- 
son, hairy bases are sparse but the flowers 
are prolific in a loose formation on the 
many spikes so that the dense, lacy mist is 
enjoyable. This 
dianthus whose frail stems are often un- 
equally clustered and which mildew and 
rot in wet weather. Our new favorite is 
described as “the sweetest flower grown.” 
Fresh, well-ripened seed sown when ready 
will give strong plants to Winter through. 

— Wir J. Ina. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Child Control 


Dear Editor — I have found a solution that 
satisfies me for the problem mentioned by 
Arthur Jones Williamson in the August 
number of Horticulture. I have around the 
yard a fence of heavy wire about four feet 
high. It is painted green. Just inside the 
fence there is green shrubbery for the most 
part privet, barberry and forsythia. Where 
the privet and forsythia grow, the fence is 
almost invisible. 








is outstanding among | 


I consulted the neighbors before putting | 
up the fence. I did not wish to do anything | 


to spoil the appearance of the street. They 


all approved. Occasionally, a child is | 


tempted to jump the fence or swing on the 
gates— there are two—but they are 
very reasonable when we talk with them. A 
friend who lives a short distance away 
has been troubled by children jumping 
over her back fence. She is training thorny 
roses, like Silver Moon, over it. 
— Maset A. Youna. 

Montclair, N. J. 


Big Black-eye 


Dear Editor — We have a black-eyed susan 
at our place 41 inches tall with a stem an 
eighth of an inch thick and three inches 
wide. It has 10 blossoms at the top, back 
to back. 

— Joun W. Trow. 
South Kingston, N. H. 


‘October 1948 





IRRESISTIBLE OF 


FOR A GLORIOUS GARDEN! 


GUARANTEED-T0-BLOOM 
Darwin 


Not tiny bulblets; they average 3” in circumference! Will continue to increase in size and 
quontity; bloom for years into large, long-stemmed Tulips of breathtaking beauty! Order 
these choice domestic bulbs in a glorious Rainbow Mixture now — for planting this Fall! 


FREE! 50 SPRING-FLOWERING IMPORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 
@ in exotic color mixture—with each 100 Tulip Bulb order! 





Glorious Gold and Blue Spring-Flowering Combination! 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSUS 


Glowing shades of gold and yellows; for borders, rockeries, etc. Will multiply in ground; bloom 
profusely year after year! 
50 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE HYACINTHS — deliciously fragrant: 
FREE! “Heavenly Blue’ shade—with each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb 
order! Plant in front of Daffodils for lovely gold and blue effect! 


100 


BULBS 


ge 


«€ SPECIAL! Any two $2.69 offers for only $5.00 > 





Giant Golden Trumpet 
DAFFODILS 


Huge, long-stemmed beauties; will 

bloom year after year, adding sunny 

color to your garden! 

FREE! 10 DUTCH BLUE WEDGEWOOD IRIS-tall- 
* stemmed, orchid-like flowers — with each 

25 Daffodil Bulb order! Plant in front of Daffodils for 

a symphony of blue and gold. 


Graceful DUTCH " 5 
HYACINTHS 


A profusion of lovely shades—especi- 
ally effective in borders or beds! 


FREE! 12 DUTCH WOOD HYACINTHS (SCILLA)—- 

* pink, blue and white-—with each 15 
Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! Perfect for planting in 
clusters or borders. 


25 


BULBS 


$169 


BULBS 


$y6s 








is Giant RED EMPEROR TU LIPS Holland's supreme achievement; spectac- 
ular Darwins of tremendous size; often 9” across when open! Tall, sturdy, brilliant scarlet— 
the crown jewels of your garden! 


FREE! 20 SNOWDROPS — dazzling white, star-shaped flowers — first 
© heralds of Spring— with each 18 Red Emperor Tulip Bulb order! 


€ SPECIAL! Any three $1.69 offers for only $4.75 > 


COMPLETE SPRING 
GARDEN SPECIAL! 


All of above 5 offers totaling 


400 puiss onry *9°° 


Compare and be convinced! 
This is a $16.00 value ~ you save $7.00 


BULBS 


+49? 





Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; elsewhere add 
5%. Send check, money order or C. 0. D. 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 
Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming with thriftwise garden specials! 


U.S:DUTCH <3 BULB CORP. 


220 - 5th Ave., Dept. BY, New York 1, N.Y. 




















Schling’s Famous 


DAFFODILS 


For Naturalizing 


CHLING’S wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of 
Daffodils and Narcissi has delighted tens of thou- 
sands of home gardeners. This is not to be confused 
with ordinary Mixtures. Itis a specially selected blend- 
ing of Oregon-grown short-cup, short-trumpet, and 
long-trumpet varieties. The bulbs are large, plump, 
double-nose, weighing close to eight pounds to the 
hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. Schling’s 
famous quality at no increase in price. 


50 bulbs $4.00; 100 bulbs $7.25; 1000 bulbs $70.00 
Postpaid 


Schling’s beautiful color catalog offers all the best 
bulbs for Fall planting. Write for your free copy 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 
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Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION IE 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(ack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 











g « 


um Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 


Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslioper) 
Cyprivedium Pubescenes—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectable— (Showy Ladyslipper) 


3 plants for $1.00 


Trilli 


1 each or 


5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
HARDY 


Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


BELPHINIUMS 
1-Year Field Grown Plants 


Will Bloom Next Year 
BELLADONA IMPROVED — 
Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 
3 to 4 foot spikes 


BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 

- Velvety, dark-blue flowers on 
erect 3 to 4 foot spikes 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE 
BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue 
flowers are borne freely on 18 to 
24 inch spikes with many laterals 
Blooms over a long period of time 

ill of the above varieties thrive under 
a wide range of climatic conditions 
Fine for cutting 


10 for $1.00 
60 for $5.00 Postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual 
of the Hybrids. Large, individual 
flowers measuring as much as two 
to three inches across, are closely 
set on tall erect spikes three to 
five feet in height. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR 
GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue: 
Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White 

6 plants for $1.00 
35 for $5.00; postpaid 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


















Plant This Fall for 
EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinari anadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 





1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 





Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 

Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 





Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 

Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—( Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 

 ~oeee Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 
n 


Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 


Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 

Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 





MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy plants that grow 12-18 inches tall. Large 
clusters of pink buds that change to blue as the 
bell-shaped flowers open. Will grow in sun or shade. 
Ideal for naturalizing; very pretty planted with 
tulips and daffodils. 1 to 3 eye size, 8 for $1. 3 to 
5 eye size, 5 for $1. 5 to 10 eye size, 3 for $1. All 
will bloom next spring 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


@ Oakford, Illinois 
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Greenhouse Cyclamens 


One of the most adaptable types of green- 
house flowering plants suitable for pot cul- 
ture is the cyclamen. It gives a glorious dis- 
play of color during the Winter months 
when little else is available. It can be ob- 
tained in various colors: white, light and 
deep pink, salmon, scarlet, mauve and 
purple. 

Seed should be sown in the Autumn in 
boxes or pans containing a compost of sandy 
loam and leafmold in equal parts. Press the 
soil firmly in the boxes and sow the seed 
thinly on the surface. Then cover with a 
sprinkling of fine soil. Place in a light airy 
position in the greenhouse and keep moist 
in a medium temperature of from 50 to 60 
degrees. 

When the seedlings are showing well, 
raise the boxes close to the glass to prevent 
plants becoming drawn. They will be ready 
for potting in three inch pots when they 
have developed three leaves. Place one plant 
in a pot and press the young corm firmly on 
the surface of the soil. 

After a period of development, transplant 
into their final pots of five inch diameter 
and when well established, which should be 
about July, they can be placed out of doors 
in a sheltered position or in a coldframe and 
protected from strong sunlight. Any blooms 
which appear at this stage should be re- 
moved to assist development of the plant. 

Return them to the greenhouse in early 
October and keep them in a humid atmos- 
phere without over-watering. Spray the 
leaves occasionally and control the tempera- 
ture when the buds form, so as to bring 
them into bloom when required. Give each 
plant plenty of space to prevent damping 
off. 

When all the flowers have faded and the 
leaves begin to wilt discontinue watering 
and allow the plants to die down completely. 
Lay pots on their sides and the corms will be 
ready for replanting the following July and 
will give further fine plants but this should 
not be continued again, as further growth 
only produces poor results. 

The common enemies of cyclamen are 
red spider and thrips. These should be 
severely dealt with if they make an ap- 
pearance. 

— Cyrit P. Winson, F.R.H.S. 
Market Harborough, England. 


The Various Hemlocks 


When the question arises as to what ever 
green should be considered for a somewhat 
shaded position, the first one thought ol 
is likely to be the hemlock. It is perfect!) 
true that the hemlock tolerates shade, but 
no experienced person would say that this 
plant prefers the shade. At least, if one ma) 
judge preference by the form of develop 
ment, he would certainly choose a position 
in the sunlight. We have seen hemlocks 
planted in the complete shade of the woods 
where they lived successfully for man) 
years, but their progress was slow, — almos' 
at a standstill, or, if shoots did advance 


HORTICULTURE 
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they would be slender, gaunt, and without 
branches. In the open were other hemlocks, 
handsome specimens, and without any 
trimming were full, compact, and symmet- 
rical. 


The kinds of hemlock in popular use are | 
the Canada, Carolina, Siebold, and Japa- | 


nese, diversifolia. All are good and useful, 
but unquestionably the best is Canada for 
all around purposes. It may be grown as a 
solitary specimen, banked along margins, 
in groups with other evergreens where it 
may be kept within limits by regular prun- 
ing, and in shaded places or in sunlight. 
The next best is the Carolina, grown where 
it can be lightly pruned with some regularity 
to keep back awkward growths. It has a 
greater tendency to grow densely, and 


where the position allows semi-formality, an | 
occasional shearing brings it into a form as | 


handsome as the Canada similarly treated. 


Tsuga diversifolia, the Japanese Hemlock, | 


has qualities that are exceptionally good, 
but the plant requires attention. Its needles 


are dark green, the growth dense, and the | 
undersides of the needles are bluish. But | 
without the guidance of a pruning knife, | 


the plant’s habit is very irregular, and 
growth is slow. Its Chinese neighbor, 7. 
sieboldi, grows more rapidly, but lacks all 
grace of the Canada Hemlock whose every 
twig is slightly pendulous. The Siebold 
grows erect and symmetrical, but its 
branches stand out laterally and broom- 
like. Everything considered, the Canada 
hemlock is well chosen as the State Tree of 
Pennsylvania. 

—S. MENDELSON MEEHAN 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


Earthworm Haystacks 


Tiny haystacks appeared along the bor- 
der where sweet alyssum was sown. A thin 
layer of grass clippings had been strewn 
over the sowing of seeds to keep the soil 


from baking and earthworms pulled little | 


bunches of the clippings together.. From 
the center of each pile a two or three-inch 
long point was pulled down into the worm’s 
burrow. The grass above was dry, in a loose, 
careless pile. The grass in the hole was 
moist and closely packed. They were tidy 


when I first found them. The hole was made | 


with edges packed and the size of a pencil. 
The long, moist point was fastened to the 


dry pile above. These strange stacks were | 


found when we having frequent 
showers. 


Earthworms come to the surface in our 


were 


garden in numbers in wet weather. A few | 


days later when it was fair and warm, every 
haystack I lifted had almost or quite lost 
the portion of grass that was in the ground. 
Kach stack had been a little shelter for an 
eating-place. Bunches of soil pellets sur- 
rounded the burrow. The angle-worms ate 
‘he damp grass and the loose soil had 
passed through their bodies. The alyssum 
vent on growing as though nothing out-of- 
‘he-ordinary had happened. 
—N. McMurray. 

Clearfield, Pa. 


October 1948 
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She Christmas ‘Rose 


A NEW ‘BOOK! ... ‘Perfect for Gift-Giving 
Everyone finds fascination in the history of this flower of the 
ancients. Beautifully illustrated with pictures, story and verse. 


Gardeners will discover explicit cultural information of absorbing 
interest. Cloth, $2 


{Please add 10c for mailing. Sturdy carton can 
be used for re-mailing. In Ohio add 3% tax} 


A. E. LUEDY COMPANY 


Growers of (hristmas Roses + Hathaway Road, Bedford, Ohio 
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| MAYFLOWER VIBURNUM ~ 


VIBURNUM 


Deliciously fragrant waxy blush-white flowers in May, 
making this one of the choicest and most delightful 
of all flowering shrubs. It does not become overgrown 
or out of scale. 


statement. 

NOTE SIZES and prices 
2 ft. balled and burlapped , 
3 to 4 ft. balled and burlapped 
Wonderful well developed own root bushes that will 
provide an immediate effect. These bushes are vastly 


superior to the usual grafted sorts and are really per- friends who appreciate the very finest in horticulture 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Telephone: ROCKLAND 26 


CARLES! 


manent. Any horticultural authority will verify this 


$4.75 each 
$9.50 each 


Order some of these now for yourself and as gifts for 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. | 
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Introductory Offer .. . 


bulbs and delivery will be postpaid. 
25 Beautiful Flowering Daffodils $3.25 
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perianth, orange cup 


IMPORTE 
HOLLAND 
BULBS 


City of Haarlem, red 
WRITE FOR 


REID-HOFFMAN ° “our usr 


79 Leonard Street © Belmont 78, Mass. 


m Choose one or both of these collections of outstanding top size quality 


5 King Alfred, deep golden yellow + 
5 Mrs. E. H. Krelage, commonly called white King Alfred« 5 Firetail, creamy perianth, 
brilliant scarlet cup « 5 Cheerfuiness, fragrant double creamy white « 5 Orange Glow, yellow 


10 Mrs. John T. Scheepers, yellow «+ 10 
50 Tall May Flower- Insurpassable, lilac e 10 Pride of Zwanen- 
ing Tulips..... $4.50 burg, pinks 10 Swanenburg, white + 10 


Winner of Blue Ribbon, 1948, New England Tulip Show 








“SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE ° _ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


| Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to Horti- 
| CULTURE. Please send it to: 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOCDWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


®@ Long Lasting Cedar 

®@ Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

® Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 
to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 


Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 


views... 








SEND FOR IT TODAY MANY BARGAINS 
ALL CHOICE STOCK—STATE INSPECTED. SENT 
POST PAID--ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


fyi) HERE ARE A FEW OFFERS ORDER NOW 
V4) — 66 Elwerts’ Variety’ Tulip Bulbs'2, 
—12 BLUE PARROT Tulip Bulbs ‘1, 
—12 KING ALFRED DAFFODIL Buins't, 
— 18 DUTCH IRIS Bulbs * imperator * f, 
CHECK GROUPS DESIRED ® — 6 ch. mixed DUTCH HYACINTHS ‘I, 


Soa toud# TUALATIN: VALLEY “NURSERIES DEPTH 
PAYABLE TO UTE 3, P. O. BOX 310 SHERWOOD, OREGON 

















Enclosed find . for which send postpaid above order. 
LIFOR BIG] Nome 

FREE BULB | address 

CATALOGUE Citys soins 































LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all New 
England. 


**Nature Packed”’ 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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| Elusive African Violet 
The African violet fad seems to be at its 


new varieties. It is interesting to experi- 
ment but most amateurs likely will be 
satisfied with the varieties which give 
bloom without too much fuss and worry. 


Boy, Red Head, Bicolor, Amethyst, and 
Pink Beauty with right care are good bloom- 
ers, also Neptune, White Lady, Double 
Russian, Ruffles and the alluring Blue 
Eyes. 
popular varieties. Plum Satin, a real gem; 
Red Dupont; Blue and Orchid Flute are 
some of the new ones heing introduced. 
More difficult to grow and with fewer but 
larger flowers, the Orchid, Blue and Laven- 
der-pink Duponts surely can be rightly 
termed the aristocrats of the saintpaulias, 
a challenge to the violet lover. 

To have lasting success one must watch 
carefully for their enemies. Mealybugs can 
be controlled by cotton on the end of a 
toothpick dipped in bathing alcohol ap- 
plied to each white bug. Unfortunately, 
more generally appear. If you have the 
courage to do it you may be rewarded by 








plant upside down for a few seconds in 
vapotone, using two teaspoons to one gallon 
of water. The earth should be pressed down 
tightly. A cardboard collar helps to keep 
the dirt from falling into the solution. It is 
well to wear gloves in using any poisons and 
to wash the hands at once when finished. 
A new method of mite control which is 
attracting attention but is still a little 
difficult for most people is to water the soil 





leaves. The soil should not be too dry. The 
plant takes in the poison and the insects die 
when they eat the plant. Repeat in three 
months if the center of the plant still grows 
thick and curled. Cut out the center before 
applying. This method is also completely 
effective for red spider and aphis on mums 
and carnations and also for cyclamen mites. 

Dissolve 100 grams sodium selenate in 
| one gallon of water to make a stock solu- 
| tion. Use two and one half tablespoons of 
| stock solution in one gallon of water. Stir 
| well. So much has been written in reference 
to the raising of African violets that it 
proves different people have varied ex- 
periences in growing them successfully in 
the north, south, east and west windows. 
Many agree it is best to give warm water in 
a deep saucer to saturate the soil, after 
which they pour off any excess water and 
apply no more water until the soil is dry on 
top. If possible use rain or spring water. 
When chlorine is used in city water let it 
_ stand in an open jar for 24 hours before 
using. 








— Mrs. F. H. Jarrerr. 
Bethayres, Pa. 





Please mention 

HORTICULTURE 
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These are just a few of the many | 


eliminating it entirely by immersing the | 


with sodium selenate, pouring it as one | 
would use liquid fertilizer, not touching the | 


| 


| height. Women everywhere are asking for | 


Mentor Boy, Viking, Improved Blue | 











JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 

scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 

are being prepared especially for club programs 

on a rental basis. For further information write 
JOHN OTT PICTURES 

730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 


MRS. CHESTER COOK 
offers the following lectures 
Decorating the Home for Christmas 
Flower Arrangement 








Church Flower Arrangement Throughout the Year 
Accredited judge by the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State and approved speaker of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. 

1948 Season closed; Booking now 1949; June and 
July, Middle West; August, Far West 


16 danni d Terrace, Lexington, Mass. 


TREE WorR kK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
of Wildflowers and Nursery Stock 
also our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF CHRISTMAS GREENS and 
NOTIONS for CHRISTMAS, 1948 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
, BOX 10 . VERMONT 


























PUTNEY 


50 LOVELY IRIS for $10.00 


50 Lovely Iris all different and labelled for $10.00. 
Express Collect. One beautiful Pacific Sunset 
FREE (Value $1.50) with each $10.00 order. All 
fine varieties. Catalogue Free. 


SMITH GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 223, Lewiston, Washington 


Botanical Tulips 
48 varieties 
the unusual in bulbs a specialty 
Catalogue on request 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


IRIS SPECIAL 


i Angelus — pink Louvois — brown 
Birchbark — white Mohrson — violet 
Chosen — yellow Orloff — cinnamon 
Christabel — red 























Ozone —- lavender 
Any 4 $1.5@; All 8 $2.75 postpaid 


Send for complete perennial catalog 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 161 Sharp, Box H-5, Spokane 11, Washington 















FT Te elilla 4 ELECTRIC sco 
BED HEATER 
cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat.) 
Also Mfrs. of Weed-Wonds — Weed-Wallop — Seed-Soers. 


SS 
SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 Wks. SOONER? ss 
Soil cable for hotbeds, plant benches, VM 
J40A cable & thermo. for 1-sash $6.75 SS 
S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) 39.00 aed 
Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by your dealer. 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. = 








IN SAND 


in a bex. or hotbed. Scientific Instructions 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 


culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
amellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
1 plants, any time, with our simple 


Copyrig ener 
a quickly. ¢ 
Evergreens, and 
instructions. 


Azaleas, Camellias 


Free catalog ea Gardenias, 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 
WILD BIRDS ADD (fam TO YOUR GARDEN 













AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
with and without squirrel 





gvards, hanging and on stands. 
Write for our 
Vv audubon ty workshop 
GLENCOE ‘Sen, 2ern) 
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Flower Arrangements 


BRECK’S GIANT | bay 


When you see a lovely flower arrange- 
E R e MA U a U % | ment perfect in design, color combination 
| and selection of container you stop and 
| e 9 ° ° ° ° 
ae | gaze in rapture. It’s like enjoying beautiful 
“The Foxtail Lily 8 eee joyms 
scenery or listening to soul-satisfying music. 
Add towering spikes of glow- Flower arrangement is a fascinating art 
ing color to your hardy berder to acquire — and one for year-round enjoy- 
— to complement and accent 
ment. In Fall, you have the warm color se- 
the mid-summer glory of your lect ; t : i ct tl 
dhe tha. Dan te ections in asters and chrysanthemums. 
extra heavy; perfect for plant- During the Winter, you have carnations, | 





a” 








ing in early fall. Now priced roses, and calla lilies. Comes Spring and | es. Sane Aw 
reasonably. the joyous hyacinths, irises, tulips, jon- | . Y ] Lily ° 
quils, and other gay flowers — then the | + Hoye “ 
HIMALAICUS . hi a i ee 
luxuriant peonies, dahlias, larkspurs, snap- 
Coemy wits. 6 to 8 fi. high dragons and in Summer, zinnias and gladi- ; 
Blooms early June. ok a. “ : 8 | July Flowering 
Ea. $2.25; 3 for $6.25 : é OYAL Li Ss 
| There are three main types of arrange- R LI E 
BUNGE! ments: the modern, including line, crescent | ype saga of all the lilies to grow and one of 
Pure yellow. 4 ft. high. Blooms in | and curving arrangements; traditional, in- the most beautiful. The huge waxen 
Site. ludi tl it: poacwr trumpets are pure white inside with a golden 
Ea. $1.75; 3 for $5.00 | Culms “he MASS SRS CONIA Strange throat and stained pink and tan outside. 
ments; and the oriental or symbolic — the | Blooms in July and grows 3 to 5 feet tall. 
| . Si . . - . 
HIM-ROB | highest symbolizing heaven, the middle Strong well cured bulbs, American grown, 
. ‘ oneal are ready for October planting. Send in your 
Pale pink. 8 to 10 ft. high. Blooms | height for man and the lowest for earth. ' po nl P 8 
early June. Chrysanthemums, carnations, gladioli, | ; mh 
¢ 6 to 7 in. circumference 
Ea. $2.25; 3 for $6.25 | snapdragons, cornflowers, and roses are $2.75 for 10 $25 per 100 
suggestions of flowers for line or triangular 7 to 8 in. circumference 
eee Sepagian arrangements. $3.75 for 10 . $35 per 100 
ide range of all choice mixed : r ; 8 to 9 in. circumference 
colors. 6 ft, tall. Blooms early July. The crescent design of flower arrange- $5.00 for 10 $45 per 100 


ment is patterned after the new moon, 
which is said to be the most beautiful form 
in nature. Gladioli or button pompons in 





Ea. $2.25; 3 for $6.25 
FREE — CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


Filled with hundreds of gift suggestions. 
Write for your copy 


and delicate-stemmed flowers such as daisy- | | / yD) 


AI 
R like pompons. 132 Church St., Dept. HO, New York 8, New York 
Victorian massed arrangements may be 
asymmetrical or symmetrical and call for | a 
dominant flowers such as large chrysanthe- ; Za . 
mums, peonies, or dahlias. Nige 2 2-24 3 
Se 





Order By Mcil — Postpaid on 
¢ 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 po BRECK BLDG. | white or yellow make beautiful crescent ar- 


BRECK’ S Seka 
MASS. | The “S” or hogarth line with its rhythm 


of movement may be the design for graceful 























The colonial arrangements call for dainty, 


344 =< -|IDEAL pastel flowers such as sweetheart or small | 
| 


| I roses, delphiniums, petunias or sweet peas, 
A } | FOR R | in delicate containers. 
y t | 4 Your choice of designs for the arrange- | 
<p.) 
| 







ments depends on the style of your furni- 








Gr bi ture and home. If the home is modern, the | 
ows bigger, flower arrangement should be modern. If | 


more beautiful blooms! the house has traditional furnishings, keep | 


your arrangements and their containers 
When you plant your bulbs this fall be “in key” with the style. The oriental de- 


sure to feed th Vi . ; lar 
sc lcd sions i. eee mnnate, sign is ageless but it is more frequently 


at the results next apring. Vigoro helps used with the modern. 

ulbs make the nec- > : 
ecoary taSi vost | Plan your design, your color scheme and 
growth and assures use the most complementary container 


the nourishment | available. Then be sure your flower ar- 
needed for finer : 






FLOWERS 
IN ABUNDANCE 
ALL YEAR ’ROUND 


Gardening is easy with an Orlyt equipped for 
automatic growing . . . automatic heat, ven- 
tilation, watering. Provides best of growing 
conditions. Can be left for days without care. 
Basic easy-to-put-up Orlyt models from $174 
to $776 ready to go on your foundation. 















































stones, Aud Vigoro r gO has a focal point, balance, unity, Write for fascinating booklet that tells all about it. 
elps develop more | rhythm and proportion. 
mature bulbs for pie * at or AMERICAN Ftorists. | Lord & Burnham 
next year’s planting. | ; ” 1 = | Irvington 70, N.Y. Des Plaines 70, Ill. 
*Vigoro is the trade-mark 
for Swit & Compony's Dwarf Polygonum eerecneaemsntianewenenos 
complete, balanced plant ~ ey nue a x = N 
y * 99 * 
food. The dwarf “ Polygonum reynoutria”’ is an RUSTIC FENCES 
excellent little plant for ground covers. It Decorative - Durable - Different 
a : epee aac aS Se - e oo sai Securely locked together with 
establishes itself well in poor or rich soil Rauies ate Puaceate 
BUY with very few underground runners. It pickets breaking. 
; thrives best in full sunlight, growing from 
U.S. four to eight inches high and blossoms in | 3 
a ‘ septe » a aor: airv >» 
SECURITY BONDS August and September with fragrant, airy Als Post & Rail and Hurdle Fences 
& 4Xu u a —— . ams % »reats ‘ or description and prices 
pink spray s. rhe plants are interesting all euertien GEnEcE Gon 
NOW season, having a brilliant Autumn color as | $128 Sixth St., Cambridge, Mass. 
well Tel. Kirkland 7-5100 ' 
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She Lily 
Yearbook , 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LILY SOCIETY 


George L. Slate, Editor 
No. 1— 1947-48 


be i 2d 


Lity enthusiasts who wish to 
keep abreast with the latest 
developments and experiences 
of outstanding leaders in the 
field will welcome this new 
publication for the discoveries 
and conclusions as recorded. 


Lilies to be grown with ease, 
notes on lilies by growers in 
various parts of the country 
and other parts of the world, 
experiences of commercial and 
amateur growers, storage and 
appraisal of varieties with help- 
ful suggestions on growing and 
disease control are a few of the 
highlights contained in this 
Year Book. Send for your copy 
today. Price, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 











AFRICAN VIOLETS 
"Pink wees P nag lady”, 
Do you know how many 


people ordered these 
violets last year at 





VIOLET-GRO $1.50? Over 30,000. 
Perf, ‘ ., Large size, ever-blooming and 
erfect potting soil very beautiful. Full of flowers, 


yd _violets, gar- buds and leaves. Your choice of 
denias, all house ahove 3 varieties sent for $1.00 


A CATALO 





From the West Coast comes the catalog of the 
Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco 5, Calif. in- 
cluding Fall bulbs, flower seeds and miscellaneous 
bulbs. 

The Fall catalog of W. E. Marshall & Co., 
West 23rd St., New York 11 is once more availa- 
ble 

Dwarf and espalier trees in a wide variety are 
offered in the new listing of U. S. Espalier Nurs- 
ery Co., Sherwood, Ore. Included are almonds, 
cherries, nectarines and apricots. 

Van Bourgondien Bros. of Babylon, N. Y. list 


| a wide variety of common and uncommon bulbs 


for home gardeners. 
Cactus fans will be interested in the latest of- 


ferings of Pirtle’s Cactus Garden, Edinburg, 


| Texas. Not only hundreds of small sorts but 





Special by Mail Order | 


Plants. 24 leaf mold, or get all 3 for $2.75. SEND NO | 
% sand. 4% peat MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D. | 


moss. Does won- 
ders for house 
plants. $1 for 3 Ibs., 


postpaid: 5 Ibs. 4 different assorted color AFRI- 


$1.50: 10 lbs., $2.50. ; “Hi : 
ie an CaS. pa i ae Clip this. 


plus postage. Owen 
OWEN NURSERY 


Nursery, Bloom- 
Dept. 10B0 


lus postage. Return at once for 
ullrefund if not pleased. GIVEN 


ington, Ill. Dept. 
10B9. Clip this. 
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with $2.75 orders: the start of | 


Bloomington, lil. | 


many large specimen plants are also offered. 

Chrysanthemums, peonies, phlox and other 
perennials are featured in the Fall garden book 
of R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, Mich., in 
addition to the usual bulbs. 

Lily enthusiasts will find in the Autumn cata- 
log of Sandyloam, North Springfield, Vt. one of 
the most complete collections of choice lilies in 
the country. In addition, ferns and a few wild 
flowers are included. 

As usual, Burpee offers a complete selection of 
hyacinths, daffodils and tulips of all kinds as well 
as a wide variety of lesser bulbs: The W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry F. Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. lists 
not only Spring bulbs in its latest catalog but 
also iris, miscellaneous perennials, roses, fruits 
and a limited selection of sundries. 

‘Nut Trees for Cold Climates” is the title of a 
helpful descriptive circular and price list of the 
Sunny Ridge Nursery, Swarthmore, Pa. Mail 
order only. 

For general nursery stock the catalog of 
Towson Nurseries, Towson, Md., is one of the 
best. Not only the descriptions but the excellent 
photographs are both a source of inspiration and 
ideas. 

Catering exclusively to florists and commer- 
cial growers is S.S. Skidelsky & Co., W. 27th St., 
New York 1. Featured are Dutch bulbs for fore- 
ing, lilies, amaryllis, miscellaneous bulbs and 
flower seeds 

Specializing in camellias, azaleas and broad- 
leaved evergreens, the selection of the Tom Dodd 
Nurseries, Semmes, Ala., should he of especial 
interest to wholesale customers. 

Almost in a field by itself is Carl Purdy Gar- 
dens, Ukiah, Calif. The specialty of this com- 
pany is western American seeds, plants, bulbs 
and woody materials many of which are adapta- 
ble to culture over a large part of the United 
States, as well as choice perennials. 

“Bulbs for Autumn Planting’’ is offered by 
Stumpp & Walter, New York 8. In addition to 
the usual tulips, daffodils and hyacinths is a selec- 
tion of the lesser bulbs, lilies, perennials and 
choice products for the epicure. 

Marinus van der Pol, Fairhaven, Mass. issues 
a catalog of general nursery stock including 
trees, shrubs, evergreens, roses and perennials. 
Not illustrated. 

Peony fanciers and lovers of the unusual will 
be particularly interested in the list of hybrid 
peonies, both herbaceous and tree, originated by 
A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y. 

Chester Jay Hunt Associates, Passaic, N. J., 
long dealers in quality garden bulbs have issued 
once more a listing of choice varieties for Fall 
planting. 


Instead of a conventional catalog Krider Nurs- 
eries of Middlebury, Ind., offer a 12-page illus- 
trated flyer of bulbs, perennials, shrubs, roses and 
vines. 

From Sarcoxie, Mo. comes the Fall and Spring 
price list of iris, peonies and hemerocallis, of 
Gilbert H. Wild & Son with a wide selection 
each. 

The name of John H. van Zonneveld in Voge- 
lenzang, Holland has long been associated with 
Spring-flowering bulbs. Those interested may 
write to the American office, Collegeville, Pa. 

Anyone interested in new gladiolus varieties 
will find many uncommon ones in the catalog of 
A. W. Jansen, Manakau, New Zealand. 

Commercial growers will find much to interest 
them in the seeds, plants and bulbs of the Ameri- 
can Bulb Company, Chicago and New York. 
Wholesale only. 

Likewise for dealers, is the 1948-49 Trade 
List of herbaceous perennials, rock and alpine 
plants of the Weller Nurseries, Holland, Mich. 

“Peerless Peonies’’ are offered for sale by 
George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va. 

Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md., publishes 
one of the most attractive and complete catalogs 
of Spring-flowering bulbs, iris, peonies, hemero- 
callis, miscellaneous perennials, roses and fruits. 

For an extensive collection of Oregon-grown 
narcissi the catalog of Grant E. Mitsch, Canby, 
Ore. is one of the most outstanding. 

Anyone looking for the unusual in bulbs will 
find it in the new Fall list of Cecil Houdyshel, La 
Verne, Calif. In addition to amaryllis, nerines, 
hyemenocallis watsonias, babianas and a wide 
variety of other bulbs helpful cultural hints are 
included. 


Sand Verbenas 


In buying seed of abronias or sand 
verbenas it is important to get the species 
which is suited to your climate. Sand dunes 
as well as deserts have their species and 
failure will be the portion of the gardener 
who interchanges them. Of the abronia 
species native to the West — two of them 
are annuals — the seed of four perennials 
is in the trade. The best known of these 
species is A. umbellata, the common rose- 
pink sand verbena of the seashore. This 
grows with the very fragrant yellow-flow- 
ered sand verbena, A. latifolia and some 
interesting hybrids may be found along the 
coast. 

A, villosa is the familiar sand verbena of 
the interior. The flower is the same lovely 
shade of rose and the plant makes just as 
useful a groundcover as the coastal species. 
Abronias must have very light soil, sun and 
perfect drainage. It is best to sow the seed 
where the plants are to grow, for the roots 
like to dig deep for their moisture and begin 
doing this soon after germination. Even 
the freshest seed is slow to germinate, al- 
though in sand this process may be acceler- 
ated by taking off the husk. 

— Lester RownTREE. 
Carmel, Calif. 


You can buy 
Any Garden Book 
In print through 


HORTICULTURE 


Use the mail 


HORTICULTURE 
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Michigan Boyhood 


The Land of the Crooked Tree. By U. P. 
Hedrick. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $4.00. 


U. P. Hedrick, emeritus director, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on horticulture, has found time to set down, 
somewhat autobiographically an account of 
his boyhood. Born in Iowa in 1870, most 
of his youth was spent at Little Traverse, 
Michigan, the “Land of the Crooked 
Tree.”’ His family were pioneers in this then 
remote area and the story of those days of 
hardship and plenty, of labor and fun, are 
certain to interest every reader, whether a 
gardener or not. The story is told warmly 
and is of compelling interest, being one of 
the best descriptions of hand farming that 
has been published. 


Helleborus niger 


The Christmas Rose. By Arthur E. and 
Mildred V. Luedy. Bedford, Ohio: 
Arthur E. Luedy. $2.00. 


One of the really enchanted flowers of 
olden days, the Christmas rose — that 
lily-like blossom that opens in Winter, even 
when the snow is deep upon it — deserves 
much wider use in America. It is not diffi- 
cult to grow. Probably the reason many 
gardeners do not use it is that they know 
nothing of it. To remedy this defect, Mr. 
and Mrs. Luedy, who are specialists in its 
culture have written this little book. To 
read it is to become enthusiastic and to be 
that way is to start planting it. 


Rock Garden Flowers 


Rocailles Fleuries. By Aymon Correvon. 
Paris: Delachaux & Niestle S. A. 


Nearly 20 years ago, rock gardening in 
America received a great stimulus from the 
visit of Henry Correvon, author of several 
books on the subject and an accomplished 
specialist in his own right. Probably much 
of the development of the art in America 
can be credited to M. Correvon. Now 
another member of this accomplished 
family, Aymon Correvon, has published a 
new book on the same subject. It is in 
French but it is certain to find a ready wel- 
come among rock gardeners everywhere. 
It is a complete account of both the art of 
rock gardening and a discussion of the more 
important plants used to bring the spirit of 
the mountain heights down into the garden. 
Illustrated with 54 photographs in color 
and black and white, it also has a dozen 
drawings which show details of construction. 
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The Art of Pruning 


The Pruning Book. By Gustay L. Wit- 
trock. Emmaus, Pa.: 


$3.00. 


Almost every garden book has a chapter | 
on pruning. Here is an entire book devoted 


to the subject — trees, shrubs and orna- 


mentals. The work is adequately described | 


and the book is well illustrated. The author, 


who is associated with the New York Bo- | 


tanical Garden, has prepared a handbook 
which will be valuable to all amateur 
gardeners everywhere. 


Garden Guide 


Garden Record. By Mrs. Frank E. Garry. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohie Association of 


Garden Clubs. $1.59. 


Arranged alphabetically, this little book 
contains practical information about ama- 
teur gardening in the Ohio area. It is more 
of a garden guide than a record, for its 
pages consist of brief articles on garden 
plants and practices. It contains very short 
and concise articles written by authori- 
ties in their respective subjects. 


Lilies for the Garden 


The Lily Yearbook. Edited by George L. 
Slate. Geneva, N. Y.: The North Amer- 
ican Lily Society. $3.00. 


No American gardener can be without 
lilies and, hence, no gardener should be 
without this excellent lily book. As editor, 
Professor Slate bas accomplished an ex- 
cellent job in gathering together a large 
number of contributions from outstanding 
lily growers and lily specialists. The book is 
a mine of information. It is rich with in- 
spiration and it is packed with the latest 
news of lily development. Since we are on 
the threshold of a very important new era 
in garden lilies, this volume is, in a sense, 
the preface to the new day when we all will 
have lilies to grow, lilies which are disease- 
free, strong and sturdy and rich beyond 
previous experience in color and form. 


Soil Management 


Farm Soils: Their Management and Fer- 
tilization. By Edmund L. Worthen. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 


For years, ever since 1927, this text by 
Professor Worthen has been one of the best 
treatments of the vital business of soil 
management. Now, this fourth edition con- 
tinues the previous high standard while 
incorporating such new information as is 
important. Much has happened during the 
seven years since the third edition was 
published. This is particularly true of the 
pressing problem of soil conservation. The 
book is written primarily for farmers and 
students but it is of value to all who are 
concerned directly or indirectly with soil 
management. 


Buy Books 
Thru Horticulture 


Rodale Press. | 

















At all bookstores, or from 

















Oxford 


BOOKS FOR 
GARDENERS 


CR 


The season’s 
most beautiful book 
for flower lovers 


FLOWERS 


IN 


COLOUR 


Edited and with a Foreword 
by J. F. CH. DIX and 
WALTER ROOZEN 


Introduction by 
W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER 


This book of superb natural- 
color photographs required 
two years to complete. Each 
specimen was photographed 
at its peak of perfection, and 
the 120 plates faithfully re 
produce the beauty of their 
natural colors in a magniti 
cent book that every flower 
lover will cherish. $10.00 


BULBS FOR 
HOME GARDENS 


By JOHN C. WISTER. 
Completely revised, com 
pletely authoritative, this 
immensely helpful book con 
tains all the information you 
want on the many varieties 
of bulbs you can grow and 
under what conditions they 
will thrive. 17 drawings, 40 
photographs $5.00 


MAINTENANCE 

OF SHADE AND 

ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 


By P. P. PIRONE. A sec 
ond edition, revised and en 
larged, of the staple volume 
that should be in the library 
of every arborist, tree warden, 
and home owner. With up 
to-the-minute information 
on DDT, other new sprays, 
new spraying machinery, 
etc Probable Price, $6.50 


Oxford University 
Press 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 © 























































PERRY’S 


Spring-flowering Bulbs 
TULIPS ir Nei isionced’ “biending of 


choice varieties to the most critical and discrim- 
inating gardener. Unsurpassed for cutting and 
for planting in beds and borders. 


Dozen $1.20 ¢ 25 for $2.30 ¢ 100 for $8.80 
For planting in the wood- 


RCIOLD hands or Senden, a7 


irregular groups in the shrubbery border. Con- 
tains many handsome varieties and just about 
all desirable types. 


12 for $1.20 © 100 for $8.25 ¢ 1000 for $75.00 


BLUEBELLS nial — most effective when 


Mertensia Virginica naturalized with yellow 
daffodils. The clusters of pink buds unfold to a 
soft porcelain blue on plants from | to 2 feet 
high. Remains in bloom until May Tulips open. 


MAMMOTH ROOTS: 
Each 40¢ ¢ Dozen $4.00 


Send for 1948 Bulb Catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 


A charming hardy peren- 
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STASSEN 


HOLLAND TULIP 


Specially Selected DARWINS 


Post 
A riot of the brightest colors in the most Paid 
popular and_ satisfactory RWIN 
TULIPS known. Selected and packed in Holland by 
STASSEN the world’s largest exporters for the private 
gardens. You'll be thrilled by these May flowering, 
long stemmed tulips. 


50 for $3.65 100 for $7.25 
LILIUM RUBRUM « Speciosum 


3 for $1.50 


Regular $2.55 value 
12 for $5.00 


Frosted white flowers suffused 
with rose-pink and spotted crim- 
son. Petals reflexed. Many flowers, 
3 to 4 ft. stems, beautiful and 
popular, bloom Aug., Sept. Plant 
now, or until ground is frozen, 





Send for 
catalog of Bulb Bargains 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Dept. 16 . ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 








1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 
Mailed free * east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record receive 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @©& ATKINS 
Rose Growers and Nurserymens 
522 Paterson Avenue EE. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
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Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 


At the meeting of the nominating com- 
mittee of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society August 25, the following persons 
were nominated to serve on the executive 
council for a three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1949: Mrs. E. Page Allinson; 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr.; Fairman R. Furness; 
Mrs. Robert H. Irons; H. Gates Lloyd, Jr.; 
William Clarke Mason; Benjamin Rush, 


Jr.; William J. Serrill; and C. Frederick C. | 


Stout. Each vear one-third of the members 
of the Council are nominated for a three- 
year term. 

Additional nominations may be made in 


writing by 15 or more members of the So- | 


ciety. They should be addressed to the 
Secretary and mailed prior to the first day 
of November. If no nominations are made 


| in addition to those submitted by the nomi- 


nating committee, and election by ballot 
will not be necessary and the executive 


council will, by motion, elect the candidates | 


nominated by the committee. 


If additional nominations are received, | 


the secretary will cause ballots to be printed | 
containing the names of all the candidates | 


and will mail them to every member of the | 


Society as soon after November 1 as possi- 


ble. This procedure is in accordance with | 


section VIII of the by-laws, which governs 
nominations and elections. 

Joun C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


The moors at Nantucket provide endless 
interest and pleasure. Little that is striking 
is to be seen but the low ground covers 
provide a beautiful and varied carpet from 
early Spring until late Autumn. Among 
these are several which closely resemble 
heather, the Hudsonia ericoides or barren 
heath being one which throws a sheet of 
yellow bloom over the moors when it is in 
blossom. 

The Erica cinerea and the Frica tetraliz, 


| both heathers, found in small patches on 


Nantucket donot, we believe, grow elsewhere 
in the United States. Calluna vulgaris, an- 
other heath, is here as well as on the Coastal 
Plain from Newfoundland to Rhode Island. 

It is a mystery how the true Scotch 
heather becamse so well established here. 
Several years ago an old sea captain with 
whom we were driving showed us, under a 
vow of secrecy, a small plantation of the 
fascinating white heather. 

The bearberry is another one of the most 
luxuriant plants flourishing in this sandy 
soil and is beautiful at any season. Every- 
where, also, is the Scotch or Irish broom. 
In the 1860’s seeds of this plant and of 


| gorse were brought here from Ireland. The 





boom has spread but the gorse is only found 
on the farm where it was originally planted. 
The mayflower and pink ladyslipper grow 
profusely especially on the moors and pine 
barrens and in the damp depressions flour- 
ish the bayberry, Azalea viscosa and wild 
roses. Nothing could be more delicious than 








Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 


Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. All these and more... 
everything for your garden at 


Wyman s Flew 
GARDEN CENTER 


U.S. Rovte9 °@ Framingham, Mass. 














Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 
Box 3108 BRISTOL, PA. 








Call RALSTON for 


Tree Planting and 
complete Tree-care 


Now is the time to plant evergreens. 
Enjoy their rich beauty when other 
trees are bare. And give your present 
trees the benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: fertilization, pruning, and any 
needed bracing, cabling, or surgery. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square Portsmouth, N. H. 








Elmer A. Claar 
DAYLILIES 


For the first time, Elmer A. Claar’s daylily origina- 
tions are being offered to the public. Mr. Claar is one 
of the foremost authorities on daylilies, and it is with 
great pride we announce that we have the honor of 
making these introductions. Write for catalog 


PARRY NURSERIES, Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry safely coast to 
coast, and then live, thrive and flower. Hundreds of kinds 
unusual bulbs and hardy plants, in our New Illustrated 
Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 














Dept. B 
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* Announcing = 





GREATLY EXPANDED 


PERENNIAL 


PRODUCTION 





= Hundreds of varieties of 
old favorites, PLUS the best of 
the new —freshly dug while 
you wait ... 100,000 excellent 
plants ready now for fall 





planting. 

®# Drive in, or send for list, 
also free colored catalog on our 
Holland-grown spring-flowering 
bulbs. 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


4 PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS. 


—_ NE 3-0868 * NE 3-2969 
“The Country Nursery Closest to Home” | 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FULL-SIZED 
FRUIT, | 
LOVELY | 
BLOSSOMS | 


in Gardens 
Large or Small 























Have lovely blossoms in Spring 

- luscious full-sized fruit in 
season with these marvelous space-saving trees. 
WRITE TODAY for our catalog. Complete, easy- 
to-follow instructions in the planting and easier care 
of many choice varieties of Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums and other early bearing (at 2 to 3 years of age) 
Dwarf Fruit Trees. Apples grafted on true East Mall- 
ing Rootstock, Nos, I to IX to meet special needs. 
Learn also about 


ESPALIERS (TRAINED FRUIT TREES) 


Decorative-Fruitful-Ideal for trellis, wall, 
drive or hedge 
Plant this fall and gain a season's growth. Order direct 
from the grower, Henry Leuthardt, choicest varieties 
proved by more than 100 years of Leuthardt family 
experience. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG D-1 


The What, When, Where and How to 
in the Planting and Care of Fruit Trees 


VISIT OUR DISPLAY GROUNDS 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


King Street opposite Comly Avenue 















THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really renapie. Milbons in satistactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends wit! 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn 
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their perfume brought to us by the sea 
breezes. A little later comes the ever 
stronger perfume of the Clethra. In August 
Polygala polygama adds its purple and the 
yellow aster its gold to the tapestry. The 
orange wood lily suddenly makes its appear- 
ance and is also a delight. Growing among 
the rushes on the borders of the ponds is the 
rose mallow but the climax is reached in 
October with the blaze of blueberry and 
huckleberry foliage. 


Fiddle-Leaved Rubber Plant 


A native of China, Ficus lyrata (F. 
pandurata) is a large and handsome speci- 
men related to the common rubber plant but 
of more decorative value. Its huge leaves 


_ are a foot in length, dark, glossy, thick and 


beautifully veined. Not only that, they are 
most interesting in shape, as they are con- 
toured roughly in the outline of a violin — 
hence its name. 

It is most regal if allowed to grow to a 
single stem but if its height becomes more 
than is wanted, six or eight inches may be 
cut from its top and this cutting rooted in 
sand. The fiddle-leaf makes a wonderful 
decoration where a large plant is needed for 
a bare corner, for a single window, for stair 
landing or hall. It may be used for porch 
decoration in Summer if it is brought in long 
before frosts arrive. It likes sunlight but will 
do well for many months in a north light. 

It should be watched for plant scales and 
these removed. Washing the huge leaves 
occasionally with mild soap suds will re- 
move these pests and, since you will want 
to clean the leaves of dust from time to 
time, this care is neglig ble. 

Among the rubber plants there are also 
those with narrow leaves, variegated kinds, 
the red species from the East Indies and 
others but the fiddle-leaf will certainly 
renew lost enthusiasm for the rubber plant 
family. 

— Epitn Sayvor Apporr. 
Beloit, Wis. 


Moving Trees 


Moving a tree to a new homesite may 
have an unhappy aftermath, if the tree is 
not adapted to the soil and locality. The 
home owner should take a look around his 
neighborhood and see what is already being 
grown there successfully. Many trees and 
shrubs have exacting soil requirements and 
that is the best guarantee of hardiness and 
adaptability of a shrub or tree. 

In the case of evergreens, the tree is in 
leaf throughout the year. Therefore, its 
water requirements in the Winter season 
are greater than those of deciduous plants 
which are generally moved when dormant. 
Large evergreens must be moved with an 
adequate earth ball around their roots. 
They should also be protected by enough 
mulch over the surface to keep the ground 
free of frost throughout the Winter. Most 
important, the tree must be planted at 
approximately the same level. 

M. W. Stapves. 
Kent, Ohio. 








RARE TULIP 
BULB OFFERS 


© 100% BLOOMING, QUALITY BULBS! 
© IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


All wonderful, first-size bulbs from 4 to 5 inches in 
circumference. Guaranteed to give you magnificent, 
blue-ribbon quality blooms! 


GIANT 
RED EMPEROR 
(FOSTERIANA) 


Largest and earliest of 
all tulips! Blooms measure 
& or 7 
Stems up to 40 inches! 


18 for $2.00 
POSTPAID 


KAUFMANNIANA 


(MINIATURE TULIP) 


inches across! 





dj 





Often called Lily Tulips, 
this 
slashed with yellow red 


dainty miniature is 


and white. Short and stocky. 
Blooms profusely in any 
soil. 
18 for $2.00 
POSTPAID 








PARROT TULIPS 


Blue Parrot— 
Violet blue 


Fantacy— 
Salmon pink 

Orange Favorite- 
Orange 

Red Champion— 
Crimson 


24 for $2.00 
POSTPAID 





DARWIN TULIPS 


' La Tulipe Noire— 
Ebony black 
Zwanenburg—Pure 
white 


Bartigon—Fiery red 
Yellow Giant— Yellow 
Clara Butt—Pink 
Wm. Copeland— 

Blue violet 


36 for $2.00 
POSTPAID 


MAIL THIS COUPON!-~-~~—~ i 

SHERWOOD BULB GARDENS 

Rt. 1, Box 148-H, Sherwood, Oregon 

Enclosed: Cash [| Check [] M.O. [-] C.O.D. ["] 
(You pay postage on C.O.D.'s) 

PLEASE SEND: 
Red Emperor (@, 18 for $2.00 
Kaufmanniana (@ 18 for $2.00 


........Parrot Tulips @, 24 for $2.00 
( Violet Pink Orange 
Darwin Tulips (@, 36 for $2.00 


...Black White 
Yellow Pink 





Crimson) . 
Red | 
wah Blue { 
Name : 

Address - 
City and Bote 


EA SG Fc a oe 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





BEGONIAS — Extra-Value Surprise Collections. 6 
plants, $5.00, 12 plants, $10.00. Labeled, all different, 
postpaid East of the Mississippi. Fach will include 
something unusual. MRS. BESS L. SHIPPY, Begonia 
Specialist, Lockport, New York. 


CALLA LILY BEGONIAS Beautiful green and 
white foliage with double red flowers, $2.00 postpaid. 
Instructions free with order, otherwise 10¢. MRS. 
a L. SHIPPY, Begonia Specialist, Lockport, 
ee A 


NO CHRISTMAS GREETING gives more pleasure 
than one WITH A PICTURE of yourself or something 
associated with you. Let me make your folders or cards 
from your favorite snapshot of yourself, your house, 
garden, or original idea. I also make note folders, sta- 
tionery, postcards, bookmarks and napkins, all of which 
make perfect gifts. Samples 10¢ credited on order. 
TIFFT, 15 Tifft Rd., Dover, N. H 

AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB — the soil that contains 
abundant plant food. 2 lbs, 60¢ postpaid. 70¢ West of 
Mississippi River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. 
S. E. DEBERRY, 611 So. Main Street, Washington, 
Pa. 


A-1 CROFT, Estate, Ace, K-D Longiflorum Lily bulbs, 
5’’-6’’ — 20¢, 7-8’’ — 30¢, 8-10’’ — 40¢ f.o.b, circumfer- 
ence measurement. Save, send postage to cover. TER- 
RACE FLOWER NURSERY, Arcata, Calif. 


PHILIPPINENSE— FORMOSANUM LILY, Wilson's 
Late variety. Glorious, fragrant, Easter-Lily like blos- 
soms August through September. Easily grown, hardy. 
2 Year blooming size bulbs Doz. $3.50 postpaid. Send 
for lily list. Order now. Plant this fall. WILLIAM H. 
WOLFF, N. Highland Rd., Springfield, Pa. 


CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Fpiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 





























ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five 
four inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christ- 
mas gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE 
GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall Delivery. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 
GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 























flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour | 


and half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from M Y GARDEN, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 

AZALEAS. 3-year Kurumes and Hardy Japanese, 
% in. budded, regular $1.50, only $1 for fall shipment 
(6 for $5). Send for list. AZALEA GARDENS, 209 S. 
Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, AND | 


CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffodil 
varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred, Emperor, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Horace. One-half bushel at bushel 
rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of the Mississippi 
River. Our free illustrated folder lists our selection of 
45 best daffodil varieties as well as a fine selection of 
bulbs of all types. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and rare conservatory 
ao? JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, Rutherford, 





WANTED TO BUY: At once, large or small green 
houses to be dismantled and moved. Please send price 
and all information to: THE SCKIPANO NURSERY 
COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook, Free Catalogue, WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





HEMEROCALLIS, New Varieties, Henchra (Coral 
Bells). Oriental Poppies, Japanese Iris, Bearded Iris and 
other Perennials. Free Catalogue. OMAR COLES, 
Magnolia, New Jersey. 








valuable booklet sent FREE with information on revo- 
lutionary Weedaway Set. KRAMER COMPANY, 
Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 


PHLOX DIVARICATA — Plant now for bloom next 
Spring. Twelve sturdy young plants — $2.00 postpaid. 
RS. W. E. ANDERSON, Underwood, lowa. 


PRE-WAR VALUE; Virginia Bluebell (Mertensia 
Virginica). Selected bulbs—9 for $1.00 postpaid. 
100 — $7.50. WOODVALE NURSERY, Route 1, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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“WHAT’S GOOD ABOUT WEEDS?”’’ Interesting 


CARDINAL FLOWERS, bloodroot, hepaticas, field 
grown, $3.00 per dozen, postpaid. Write for price list. 
—” GARDENS, 21301 Telegraph, Detroit 19, 
ich. 
12 DIFFERENT UNROOTED PELARGONIUM 
CUTTINGS $1.00. 25 for $2.00. Ten 1947 introduc- 
tions $1.00. Eight 1948 introductions $1.00. PELAR- 
GONIUM FARM, Escondito 5, Calif. 
DAYLILIES. Over 2u0 selected varieties from leading 
hybridizers. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, etc. Send for 
free listing. GIVENS GARDENS, Box 475, Glen- 
cullen, Oregon. 
GERANIUMS, scented, colored leaved in wide variety, 
also flowering types. Variety Begonias, Sempervivums 
10 for $2.00. Visitors welcome. EARLE A. SAMPSON, 
51 Park St., Mansfield, Mass. Ss 
RED YUCCAS, $1.50 each. Also Rare Geraniums, Dish 
Garden plants. List on request. FRANK WOOD, JR., 
P. O. Box 3336, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 
FALL BY FAR BEST to set our splendid field 
grown pansy plants, many bloom soon. New, giant 
novelty pansies, a revelation in size and beauty, 25 
$2.50 prepaid. Regular Ward giant pansies, $2.25 for 25. 
Get complete descriptive list of pansies, violas, del- 
phiniums, perennials, imported fall bulbs. PAUL 
WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 




















A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little | 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of | 


light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 


well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 | 


per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I. 
BEGONIAS: 3 New Hampshire Hybrid Double Semp- 
erflorens, pink, red, white $1.25—4 choice winter 
blooming Begonias $2.00— GERANIUMS: 2 Rose- 
buds, 2 dwarf, 2 fancy-leaved $2.00 — 6 choice Scented 
Geraniums $2.00. All strong plants. Fall List Ready. 
MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 
PANSIES — Own selected strain of Super Giants. 
Beautiful color range with high percentage of yellows. 
Strong transplanted field grown plants. $3.00 per 100. 
MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


DRIED FLOWERS — Beautiful Bouquet of mixed 











Strawflowers, Baby’s breath, Herbs, etc. Artistically | 


arranged. Large size $2.00. MERRY GARDENS, 
Camden, Maine. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE OPENING WANTED; Married, No | 


Dependents, College graduate (Forestry and Wildlife). 
No Liquor, Experienced in estate management, flowers, 
vegetables, Lawns, Shrubs, Fruits, Poultry, Greenhouse. 
Box No. 13. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of HORTICULTURE published monthly at 
Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1948. 

State of Massachusetts } ss 
County of Suffolk aii 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. Nehr- 
ling, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
HORTICULTURE and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 

Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Editor: William H. Clark, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Managing Editor: (None). 
Business Manager: Arno H. Nehrling. 

2. That the owner is: 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. 

John 8S. Ames, Pres., North Easton, Mass. 

Dr. George O. Clark, Vice-Pres., Newburyport, Mass. 

Stedman Buttrick, Treas., Wellesley, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 


securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock 


and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona | 


fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 

any other person, association, or corporation, has any 

interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd day of 

September, 1948. 
KARL H. BROCK, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 8, 1949) 





} POTTED ROSES 


A very nice selection of 2-yr. old Hy- 
brid Teas and Climbing Roses, in bud 
and flower, ready now for your garden. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties, double and single. 
Plant now for fall blooms. 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets 


Weston 93 {Well. 5-3431} Mass. 


. 
4 











Home Fruits 
From page 383 


Perhaps the best the writer can do is to 
list the varieties he would plant for home 
use : 

APPLES, in approximate order of ripening 
— Lodi, Duchess of Oldenburg, Early 
McIntosh, Milton, Wealthy, Cortland, 
Northern Spy, Baldwin and Delicious. The 
last three varieties may be replaced by red 
sports if one wants more red color. The 
home planter should consider using these 
varieties on dwarf stocks when they can be 
obtained. He should insist on the Malling 
IX stock. Protection from pests as well as 
other operations are much easier on dwarf 
trees. Trees on Malling IX need a fertile 
soil with a minimum competition from 
grass and weeds. 

PEARS —- Clapp, Bartlett, Bosc, Gorham 
and Seckel. Most of these can be obtained 
as dwarfs on quince stocks. 

PEACHES — Marigold, Golden Jubilee, 
Halehaven, Summercrest and Elberta. 

pLums —- Red June and Burbank, the 
two for interpollination, and Damson. 
These varieties are for cooking. For eating 
and canning, German Prune and Bavay. 


Greenhouses 
From page 378 


which the pots are plunged for rooting and 
covered with ashes and leaves or other such 
material and marked to help locate them 
when needed. Allow at least 12 weeks for 
narcissi and crocus and 14 for tulips and 
hyacinths before bringing in for forcing 
which must be done gradually at first. The 
pre-cooled bulbs can be forced after six to 
eight weeks. 

The paper white narcissus and Chinese 
sacred lily are not considered hardy. Potted 
up like the others they require a mere two 
weeks in a cool, dark place before forcing. 

Although it should have been done 
earlier, it is still possible to plant freesias. 
Use a porous soil and set 12 or more in a 
six-inch pot but give very little water until 
root growth is well advanced. Place in a 
cold frame or cellar. The former is better 
but cover if rain threatens. However, they 
do not survive frost. So, they must be pro- 
tected until taken in shortly before or after 
Christmas for Winter bloom. 

This list does not exhaust the possibili- 
ties open to the owner of the small green- 
house. It merely points the way to some of 
the safer and surer things. 
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Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions, 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors--scartet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, (value 95c) post- 
paid for only 25c. Order today’ 


W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 
254 Burpee B eo 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 











Burpee’s 
Seeds 


OT 
SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 
by sash. Complete with garden 
frames. Finest quality, reasonably priced. 
Also electric hotbed soil heating cable. 
Write for illustrated folder with helpful 
time table chart for starting vegetable and 
flower seedlings. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


{rvington, N. Y. 
COCOCOICOCOCOCooy 
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All types af wood, wire and wrought 
iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. |. 














FREE LILY PREMIUM OFFER 
REGAL LILIES. 100 planting stock $2.50; 12 small 
blooming size $.75; 12 medium blooming size $1.25; 
12 large blooming size $2.25; 12 Jumbos $3.25. 
100 planting stock free with all $5.00 orders. Express 
Collect. 

SMITH GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 223, Lewiston, Idaho 
GARDEN : Now ond Recent Titles: 
ncyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 


BOOKS 


P . 
Oks sold with five day money-back guarantee 
Ask us about your garden book needs 
Send for your FREE lists today 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue = Concord, California 


For fall planting. Iris Susiana, winter-hardy 
Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 


lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out of 
many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on 


request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 
a, 


@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 
®@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
®@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 








Swedish Peat Moss — $5.25 bale. 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
100 lb. bags up to a truckload. 
Salt Hay and Cut Straw 
For mulching. 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity. 
E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 
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Yews and You 
From page 379 


An unusually narrow upright clon is 
“Hiti”’, originating at the Hiti Nurseries of 
Pomfret, Conn. It is more narrow than 
Hicks yew but, because of this habit, may 
be difficult to bring safely through Winters 
when snowfall is heavy. 

The dwarf Japanese yew, T. c. 
much older. It should not be confused with 
T. brevifolia which is a native of the Pacific 
Coast and does not grow well in the East. 
Some 40-year old plants of this dwarf vew 
in the Arnold Arboretum are now 10 feet 
high and 20 feet in diameter, dense in habit 
and excellent ornamentals. The branches 
and leaves are shorter and more closely 
packed together than are those of other 
varieties, making it ideal as a slow-growing 
lawn specimen, requiring practically no 
attention. 

One other variety of the Japanese yew 
which should be mentioned is the Thayer 
yew, a wide, spreading almost flat-topped 
plant which in 24 vears has grown to be 
eight feet tall and 16 feet across. The center 
is full of foliage and its branches face the 
ground. The whole effect is somewhat rec- 
tangular from a distance. For yellow foliage 
T. cuspidata aurescens might be mentioned, 
one of the very few evergreens with yellow 
foliage which is not objectionable and looks 
good throughout the year. 

Several other varieties are the results of 
crosses between the English and the Japa- 
nese vews. Such is the popular upright 
growing Hicks yew. The hybrid, T. media, 
is broadly pyramidal, frequently with a 
central leader and growing into tree form. 
The Hatfield vew is a variety of this, being 


nana, is 


| considerably more dense than the parent 


and hence more ornamental. The variety 
T.m. brown? is another dense, conical form 


and T.m. kelsey: fruits freely at only four to | 


five years and it is semi-dwarf. 

In recent years an insect pest has injured 
some of the vews in certain localities. This 
is the black vine weevil, a small 
which eventually gets into the soil and feeds 
on the yew roots. If there is any indication 
whatsoever of plants starting to die for un- 
known the roots should be in- 
spected at once. Spraying with lead arsenate 
(four pounds, per 100 gallons of water) or 
50% wettable DDT powder (two pounds 
per 100 gallons) in early June about the base 
of the plants may kill some of the adults 
feeding on the lower leaves before they lay 
their eggs. Later, in July when the eggs 
have hatched and the grubs are working 
down in the soil, lead arsenate can be spread 
over the surface of the either 
watered in or worked down to the roots. 
This pest can be serious and once it has 
made its appearance it should be vigilantly 
attacked. 

All in all, however, the yews are com- 
paratively free of pests and require little 
care. If plants of both sexes are in the same 
garden, fruits will be produced annually 
and make the plants a source of still greater 
interest. 
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FALL 
PLANTING TIME 


EVERGREENS may be planted sux 
cessfully in October as they will mak« 
root growth until the ground freezes. 


Order now while there isa full supply. 


PEONIES and other perennials 
planted now should give color to you 


garden next summer. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


( Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











GARDENIA and Start 
. of 4 AFRICAN 
- VIOLETS ‘4 


All 5 for only $1.00. | send 
lovely 10 to 15°’ Gardenia plont 
full of buds and the start of 4 different 
African Violets in assorted colors all for $! 
Gardenia shipped with fresh rich “no-cake"’ potting soil. Extra 
potting soil for Violets, and other plants; composed of leaf 
mold, peat moss, and sand. 3 Ibs. $1.00. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman C.O.D. plus postal charges. Cash orders prepaid. 
Return at once for full refund if not pleased. 


OWEN NURSERY 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Dept. 10C-O cup THIS 
U L he y Perennials 
Ferns, Shrubs 


Our catalogue, sent upon request, lists the best of 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountains 


CALMER'S 
WILD FLOWER NURSERY 
DOS RIOS . CALIFORNIA 
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ILLUSTRATED 
WIDELY READ IN AMERICA 


Keen plantsmen in all parts of the United 
States subscribe for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
They value it for its authoritative articles on 
every aspect of horticulture; its reviews of latest 
British and European varieties; its unique fea- 
tures on new and uncommon plants; and its 
many delightful illustrations of interesting 
blooms and gardens. Send only $1.30 for One 
Year (12 consecutive issues direct from London). 
Two Years $2.50. Three Years $3.50. 


Subscribe for 
BRITAIN’S AUTHORITATIVE 


aq ORTICULTURAL MONTHLY 


CLIP AND MAIL To. George Newnes lLtd., U. S 
Subscription Office (Gi44) 342, Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Please send me GARDENING 














ILLUSTRATED for........... ...Year(s) |! enclose 
remittance value.......... 

a 
POND + 0 is n004dees 00440 000 enh wr 
eee 4 
City. . pn’ ka State 
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She 
Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadeiphia 3, Pa. 
and 
THE GARDEN CLUB 
FEDERATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
will present the third Course of 


FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING SCHOOL 


on 


October 18, 19, 20, 1948 


in the 

Strawbridge © Clothier Store 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
School Tuition $7.50 
Individual Class $2.50 

* 
Winter Hours — Office and Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Y 
HARVEST SHOW 


and exhibition of 


GARDEN 


and 
HOUSE PLANTS 


y 
Horticultural Hall 


Y 


ADMISSION FREE 


October 7, 8 and 9 


Thursday. .2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday ....9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday. .9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS~ : 

















The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 


; 157 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-0915 


First Meeting of the 
! Saton and Opening § 
of Flew Chatters 


} Members will have the privilege of 
> seeing and hearing Miss HELEN 
HOKINSON, eminent cartoonist, and 
Mr. Ricwarpson Wricut, in a hu- 
morous discussion of the foibles of 
gardeners. 





Being the first meeting at the new 
headquarters there will also be the 
} regular monthly exhibits and a get- 
together welcome by members of the 
Board of Directors. 














“YOUR BELOVED TREE: ~ 

CAN BE SAFELY MOVED - 
EXPERT-MODERN 
ENGCINEER/NG 


ap SERVICE & £GU/PMEN: 
ae eogimates 


{oli 


SURGEONS, imc 


a 





Rare 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 








(THe WORLD'S FINEST ROSESSE 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
sin full Coior 


Faz, oVE ung?” M 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. | 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- | 






















house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. N. J. 


BUILD 


WITH WARNER EARTHWORMS 


Put Worner earthworms in the 


REX. 
Dept. B 






ground this fall to build a 
richer soil for more vigorous 
plant growth and finer, better yields next spring 
ore Noture's gardeners. They rebuild worn-out soil, unlock valuable 
elements, pulverize and aerate the ground, save on fertilizer 
water, labor costs. Write for free folder today. Dept. H-2 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM, WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


Earthworms 
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Oct. 1-2, Camden, N. J. Annual Flower Show, 
Camden Dahlia and Horticultural Society. 
Oct. 1-3. Tyler, Texas. 11th Annual Rose Festi- 

val. 

Oct. 2-3. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis Dahlia 
Society Show, Missouri Botanical Garden. 

Oct. 2-3. Chattanooga, Tenn. Southern States 
Dahlia Show, Memorial Auditorium. 

Oct. 7-9. Boston, Mass. Harvest and House 
Plant Show, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 12-15. Pasadena, Calif. American Rose 
Society, Fall Meeting at Hotel Huntington. 
Oct. 13. New York, N. Y. First Annual Conven- 
tion, National Tulip Society, Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel. 


| Oct. 13-15. Tucson, Ariz. Semi-annual meeting, 


National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

Oct. 18-19. Denver, Colo. National Rose Show 
& Annual Meeting of Roses, Inc. 

Oct. 18-20. Philadelphia, Pa. Judging School, 
Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania & 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at Straw- 
bridge and Clothier’s. 

Oct. 22-24. New York, N. Y. Chrysanthemum 
Show at New York Botanical Garden in co- 
operation with the National Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

Oct. 30. Kearney, N. J. Chrysanthemum Show, 
Kearny and Arlington Garden Club. 

Oct. 30. Berwyn, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of 
the Men’s Garden Club. 

Nov. 4-6. New York, N. Y. Autumn Exhibition, 
New York Horticultural Society, Colonnades 
Ball Room, Essex House. 

Nov. 4-7. Boston, Mass. Autumn Flower Show 





New Tulips 

From page 375 

base, Jan Vermeer cardinal red with broad 
yellow edge. 

Finally, two newcomers in the may- 
flowering group of tulips—the cottage 
Kleurenpracht a sport of Inglescombe 
Yellow, and the Darwin Smiling Queen 
command notice. The latter is still rather 
expensive but represents the last word in 
pink Darwins. 


Hardy Galtonias 


Our galtonias have stayed out in the 
garden through two Winters. One Fall I 
missed four bulbs when digging them to 
bring into the cellar. The next May they 
started to grow before the stored bulbs were 
planted. Since then all stay out in the cold. 
The patch has increased and the stalks are 
tall and handsome. 

— N. McMorray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 5-7. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show: Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
Seott Horticultural Foundation & National 
Association of Gardeners, Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

Nov. 5-7. Amherst, Mass. Annual Exhibition of 
the School of Horticulture, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Nov. 7-14. National Flower Week 1948, spon- 
sored by Society of American Florists. 

Nov. 7-28. Pittsburgh, Penn. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show, Department of Parks and 
Recreation at Phipps Conservatory, Schenley 
Park. 

Nov. 8-10. Cincinnati, Ohio. 47th National 
Chrysanthemum Show at Hotel Sinton. 





HORTICULTURE 
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One tree can be beautiful... 


many trees, 


tho each one 


beautiful, can be so crowded together and thickly grown that 
‘you can't see the beauty for the forest.’ And, beyond these 
trees may be a view whose great beauty you have denied 
yourself. VISTA CUTTING, by experienced Bartlett dendricians, 
can gracefuliy trim and shape individual trees, remove poor 


ones and scrub growth, to open up a spacious and beautiful view that 
will enhance both the enjoyment and value of your grounds. WOOD- PHOTOS: 
LAND CLEARANCE, too, is the planned and artistic ‘selective cutting’ 
and trimming of densely grown wooded areas to produce attractive 
and pleasant sunny groves and walks that will add much to your pleasure. 






The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet, "Scientific Tree 
Topics”. Volume 1, Number 9. 
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A remarkable example of 
vista cutting: the large illustration and 
that in the circle were taken from the 
identical spot, before and after Barilett 
vista cutting opened up a beautiful broad 
view of the lake and surrounding hills. 


OUR MOST RECENT BOOKLET ABOUT THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF TREES, JUST ISSUED, 
VOLUME 1, NUMBER 9; SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 


EALBARILED| & 


TREE EXPERT CO 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
STAMFORD, CONN, 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.I.; Ronee, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, South 1, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, NJ; Menhasheen, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 


Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W.V. 











